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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  JUte.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truths  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men.  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues^  when  they  have  any.  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Dt,  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 
COMMENTS. 

'  The  Honse  of  Commons  reassembled  on  Monday  last. 
After  a  considerable  amount  of  general  business  had 
been  transacted,  including  the  presentation  of  petitions, 
notices  of  motion,  and  questions.  Major  Beaumont 
raised  an  important  discussion  on  an  amendment  in 
sopply,  to  the  effect  that  our  army  reserves  ought  to  be 
formed  of  men  who  had  passed  through  the  regular 
army.  He  dwelt  with  some  force  on  the  great  expense 
of  our  reserves,  on  their  meagre  effectiveness,  and  on 
the  difficulties  of  recruiting.  He  maintained  that 
neither  the  militia  nor  the  volunteers  were  to  be  relied 
on,  under  their  present  organisation,  for  replenishing 
the  ranks  in  time  of  emergency,  and  strongly  urged  the 
adoption  of  a  system  akin  to  that  of  Germany,  by  which 
the  whole  of  our  recruits  should  at  once  be  passed 
through  the  regular  army.  The  amendment  was 
opposed  by  Colonel  North,  General  Shute,  Mr  O’Reilly, 
Mr  Campbell-Bannerman,  and  others ;  after  which  Mr 
Hardy  brought  the  discussion  to  a  close,  declaring  that 
the  recruiting  difficulties  were  not  so  great  as  had  been 
representeil,  and  that  the  wider  question  of  the  connexion 
between  the  reserves  and  the  regular  army  was  open 
to  future  consideration.  The  House  then  went  into 
Committee  of  Supply,  and  the  Army  Estimates  were 
summarily  disposed  of. 

The  Mutiny  Bills  were  read  a  second  time,  discussion 
being  reserved  for  Committee.  Mr  Charley’s  Offences 
against  the  Person  Bill  passed  through  the  same  stage 
on  the  understanding  that  it  should  be  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee.  The  same  gentleman’s  Infanticide 
Bill  was  also  read  a  second  time,  Mr  Cross  stipulating 
that  it  should  be  referred,  together  with  a  similar  Bill 
introduced  by  Mr  Russell  Gurney,  to  a  Select  Committee. 
— The  House  adjourned  after  sitting  five  hours  and 
three-quarters. 

On  Tuesday  the  Lords  reassembled  pro  forma,  and 
passed  the  Attorneys  and  Solicitors  Bill.  In  the  Com¬ 
mons,  after  the  Home  Secretary  had  promised  to  intro¬ 
duce  his  Licensing  Bill  on  Monday  or  Thursday  next. 
Lord  Robert  Montagu  attempted  to  force  the  Premier 
into  a  reas.sertion  or  contradiction  of  the  memorable 
sentiments  which  he  had  expressed  in  his  recent  election 
speeches  in  regard  to  the  coercive  Irish  policy  of  the 
late  Government.  Mr  Disraeli,  however,  characteristic¬ 
ally  ob.served  that  “  much  had  happened  in  the  mean- 
while;  ”  and  declined  to  utter  anything  of  a  colourable 
mature.  Lord  Robert  pressed  his  question ;  but  the 
Premier  escaped  from  the  dilemma  by  silence. 

Mr  M.  Bass’s  motion  of  the  Second  Reading  of  his 
”ul  to  abolish  Imprisonment  for  Debt  under  hi.  gave 
nse  to  a  long  discussion,  which  w’as  maintained  prin- 
cipally  by  the  lawyers.  The  chief  argument  advanced 
its  favour  by  Mr  Bass,  Sir  Henry  James,  and  Ser¬ 
jeant  Simon  was  that  the  present  system  “  fostered 
feckless  credit,  and  compelled  the  honest  working-man 


not  only  to  pay  heavily  for  inferior  articles,  but  to  pay 
for  the  dishonest  debtor  who  would  not  pay.”  If  the 
tradesman  could  no  longer  imprison,  he  would  insist  on 
ready  money  payments.  Mr  Cross  opposed  the  Bill, 
and  it  was  rejected  by  215  to  72.  Mr  Cowper-Temple 
then  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  enable  the  Scotch 
Universities  to  admit  women  as  students,  and  to  grant 
degrees  to  women. — The  Lords  sat  on  Tuesday  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  Commons  for  four  hours. 

On  Wednesday  Sir  John  Lubbock  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Ancient  Monuments  Bill,  which  proposed 
to  establish  a  Commission  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  with  compulsory  powers  to 
secure  possession  of  certain  scheduled  national  monu¬ 
ments  of  antiquity.  The  scope  of  the  Bill  was  limited 
to  “  Saxon  ”  and  pre-Saxon  times ;  but  it  would  have 
been  lost  even  without  this  fatal  blemish.  A  lively 
discussion  ensued,  bringing  out  very  forcibly  the  Philis¬ 
tine  element  in  the  House  ;  and  the  second  reading  was 
refused  by  147  to  94.  Mr  Anderson  carried  tbe  second 
reading  of  his  Betting  Bill,  which  proposes  to  restrict 
the  publication  of  betting  advertisements.  Government 
support  was  promised  conditionally ;  but  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  th>  Bill  does  not  attempt  anything  like  a 
“raid  on  Tattersall’s.”  Mr  Morley  was  equal! v  suc¬ 
cessful  with  his  Married  Women’s  Property  Act  (1870) 
Amendment  Bill ;  and  he  fixed  Committee  for  the 
24th  inst. 

Lord  Crichton  then  moved  the  second  reading  of  his 
Game  Birds  (Ireland)  Bill,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
alter  the  first  day  of  grouse-shooting  in  Ireland  from  the 
20th  to  the  12th  of  August,  and  to  fix  the  first  day  of 
partridge-shooting  on  the  10th  of  September.  Sir 
Michael  Beach  supported  the  Bill,  declaring  its  main 
object  to  be  the  preservation  of  game  for  those  to  whom 
it  “  belonged.”  Whereupon  a  number  of  gentlemen  ex¬ 
pressed  their  satisfaction  by  exclaiming  “  Hear,  hear.” 
The  second  reading  was  carried  by  141  to  60 ;  and  as 
the  Bill  will  certainly  become  law,  we  suppose  that  the 
late  Select  Committee  may  now  be  said  to  have  borne 
fruit  after  its  kind. — The  House  sat  for  five  hours  and  a 
I  half. 

On  Thursday  a  Queen’s  Message  was  read  in  both 
Houses,  proposing  to  confer  a  grant  of  25,000L  on  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley.  In  the  Commons  a  large  number  of 
questions  were  answered,  one  eliciting  the  fact  that  the 
purchase  of  Northumberland-house  would  be  completed 
on  the  7th  of  July,  and  that  the  land  in  the  rear  would 
be  laid  out  as  a  public  garden ;  another  confirming  the 
opinion  that  the  Board  of  Works  is  still  too  supine  to 
open  fresh  approaches  from  the  Strand  to  the  Embank¬ 
ment.  After  the  questions  had  been  disposed  of.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  made  an  elaborate  and  lucid  financial 
statement,  with  which  we  have  dealt  elsewhere.  A 
desultory  conversation  followed,  in  which  approbation 
was  predominant. 

In  Committee  on  the  Mutiny  Bill,  Mr  P.  A.  Taj  lor 
strongly  objected  to  the  cjnditicns  imp:>sed  cn  a  wife  in 
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proceeding  against  her  hnsband  for  desertion,  and 
moved  to  make  the  stoppage  of  soldiers*  pay  for  the 
support  of  their  wives  compulsory  on  the  part  of  the 
military  authorities.  Pressing  his  motion  to  a  division,  the 
hon.  member  was  supported  by  the  respectable  minority 
of  103.  He  farther  moved  the  omission  of  the  latter 
part  of  clause  107,  which  requires  a  deposit  of  money 
from  women  who  seek  to  obtain  affiliation  orders  against 
soldiers.  This  motion,  however,  was  not  pressed  to  a 
division  ;  and  the  Bill  was  then  agreed  to. — The  Lords 
sat  for  twenty  minutes ;  the  Commons  for  eight  hours 
and  a-half.  The  aggregate  sittings  of  the  Lords  during 
the  week  amounted  to  about  forty-five  minutes  ;  those  of 
the  Commons  to  about  twenty-three  hours  and  three- 
quarters. 

We  cannot  but  express  satisfaction,  without  feeling 
much  surprise,  that  the  Cabinet  has  abstained  from 
recommending  the  bestowal  of  a  portion  of  the  surplus 
in  charity  to  India.  We  warmly  protested,  at  the  time 
when  a  passage  in  one  of  Mr  Disraeli’s  speeches  made 
it  apparent  that  so  unwise  a  coarse  had  suggested  itself 
to  his  mind,  against  the  gift  of  an  eleemosynary  million 
to  our  wealthy  and  self-reliant  dependency ;  and  it  is  a 
comfort  to  know  that  the  financial  advisers  of  her 
Majesty  are  not  so  thoroughly  incompetent  as  would 
have  been  argued  by  this  gross  transgression  of  sound 
political  and  economical  principles.  j 

Mr  Huddleston  has  refused  the  Solicitorship ;  but 
the  reason  assigned  by  rumour  for  his  refusal,  and  which 
doubtless  derived  its  force  from  his  hasty  visit  to  Nor¬ 
wich,  puzzles  us.  If  he,  one  of  the  best  of  all  the  Tory  can¬ 
didates,  was  successful  at  the  general  election,  how  is  it 
that  he  turns  back  from  the  ladder  of  promotion  just 
now,  when  he  might  enter  upon  another  contest  with  all 
the  prestige  of  his  former  success,  and  in  the  character 
of  a  Government  official  ?  Surely  the  Ministerialists  are 
not  beginning  to  quake  already  ! 

The  Hon.  Eliot  Yorke  has  written  a  counterblast  to 
Bishop  Fraser’s  letter.  Addressing  his  “  good  friends  ” 
the  agricultural  labourers,  he  lays  siege  to  the  position 
which  they  have  taken  up  by  the  following  argument, 
which  he  apparently  thinks  is  conclusive  of  the  whole 
controversy.  “  You  can  afford  to  live  on  nine  shillings 
a  week  paid  by  the  Union,  or  you  would  not  accept  that 
sum,  while  you  reject  thirteen  shillings  a  week  paid  by 
your  employers,  in  some  cases  for  ten,  twenty,  and  even 
thirty  years  (with  other  emoluments),  as  a  sum  on 
which  you  find  it  impossible  to  exist.  Can  any  reason¬ 
ing  on  this  inconsistency  place  the  fact  in  any  other 
light  before  impartial  judges  ?  Nine  shillings  is  enough 
— thirteen  shillings  is  starvation  !  ”  It  hardly  seems  to 
occur  to  Mr  Yorke  that  a  man  may  make  shift  for  a 
certain  time  to  endure  an  extreme  hardship,  especially 
a  self-inflicted  hardship,  in  order  to  escape  from  a  less 
serious  hardship  inflicted  on  him  by  other  people.  We 
imagine  that  he  himself  would  rather  hang  on  to  exist¬ 
ence  with  five  hundred  a  year,  spending  the  rest  of  his 
income  on  the  lawyers,  than  suffer  himself  to  bo  unjustly 
impoverished  by  another  man.  It  may  be  “  simple 
nonsense  ”  to  call  the  condition  of  the  labourers  serf¬ 
dom,  but  it  is  not  remarkably  good  sense  to  dissuade 
Englishmen  on  their  mettle  from  starving  themselves 
on  nine  shillings  a.w'eek  in  order  to  escape  compulsory 
starvation  on  thirteen  shillings. 

Amongst  the  other  useful  ends  which  are  served  by 
controversies  such  as  that  which  has  sprung  from  the 
Agricultural  Lock-out  is  the  illustration  which  they 
afford  of  the  ancient  saying,  quot  homines  tot  sententice. 
W^hen  we  find  Churchmen  taking  such  opposite  view’s  as 
those  expressed  by  Bishop  Fraser  and  the  clerical  critics 
of  the  Church  Times  ;  when  an  “  East  Essex  Farmer  ”  is 
found  condemning  the  action  of  the  majority  of  his 
class;  when  Liberal  and  Tory  organs,  irrespective  of 
their  general  politics,  eagerly  range  themselves  on 


different  sides,  we  are  inevitably  impressed  with  the 
danger  which  we  incur  by  accepting  opinions  on  anv 
subject  whatever  from  “organs”  or  “authorities,” 
place  of  forming  an  independent  judgment  for  ourselves 
Mr  Disraeli,  who  is  always  being  credited  with  an 
intention  to  adopt  some  new  line  of  political  strategy,  ig 
supposed  to  have  taken  the  case  of  the  agricultural 
classes  under  his  consideration.  He  is  doubtless  as  well 
able  as  any  man  to  perceive  that  the  gift  of  the  county 
franchise  would  be  equivalent  to  giving  the  labourera 
that  permanent  increase  of  wages  for  which  they 
contend  ;  and  if  he  would  introduce  such  a  measure— 
the  natural  complement  of  his  Reform  Bill  of  1867 — and 
would  balance  the  divisions  of  the  Liberal  party  against 
the  divisions  which  would  undoubtedly  arise  in  his  own 
ranks,  he  might  crown  the  edifice  of  his  fame  for  states¬ 
manship.  But  of  course  he  will  not  do  this  until  he 
sees  that  the  Tory  camp  is  dividing  without  such  active 
co-operation  on  his  owm  part. 

The  Standard  preserves  in  this  controversy  an  attitude 
of  laborious  equipoise.  It  pities  the  labourers,  because 
no  man  with  an  average  amount  of  self-respect  can 
assert  that  13s.  a  week  is  enough  for  a  family  to  live 
upon.  But  it  also  pities  the  farmer,  and — being  gone 
so  far  in  pity — pities  the  poor  landowner  too.  It  would 
be  infinitely  better  for  the  country,  and  for  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  party  in  particular,  if  people  would  not  make  all 
this  fuss  at  such  an  inconvenient  time.  But  as  there  is 
no  help  for  it,  and  as  everyone  else  has  expressed  an 
opinion,  the  Standard  also  will  disburden  itself.  We 
must  confess  that  our  contemporary  hits  the  blot  when 
it  says  that  “  the  produce  of  the  soil  is  too  small ;  ”  but 
to  deny  that  this  produce  is  divided  unfairly  appears  to 
us  an  egregious  mistake.  Mr  Clare  Read  admits  that 
the  farmer  makes  as  a  rule  eight  per  cent,  on  his  capital. 
Let  our  contemporary  be  wise  in  time.  You  may  per¬ 
suade  Englishmen— and  especially  middle-class  English¬ 
men — into  almost  anything.  You  may  persuade  them 
into  lifting  a  Tory  Government  to  office ;  but  you  will 
never  persuade  them  that  a  farmer  who  gets  eight  per 
cent,  for  his  money  cannot  afford  to  give  his  labourers 
more  than  thirteen  shillings  a  week. 

“  If  the  labourer,”  continues  the  article  which  we 
have  been  quoting,  “  gets  too  little,  so  does  the  farmer, 
and  so  does  the  squire.”  Well,  there  are  degrees  of 
insufficiency ;  but  we  are  quite  willing  to  allow  that 
even  eight  per  cent,  is  less  than  the  farmer  ought  to 
get.  His  capital  would  be  vastly  more  productive  if  the 
nation  would  do  justice  to  its  soil ;  that  is,  if  it  could 
buy  out  those  unlucky  claims  and  privileges  of  the 
owners  of  the  soil.  As  to  the  landowner  himself,  we 
hardly  see  how  he  can  be  said  to  “  get  too  little.”  We 
have  been  accustomed  to  think  that  he  got  almost  every¬ 
thing.  It  is  true  that  he  receives  a  poor  return  for  his 
money  in  interest — or  at  least  in  rent;  but  when  he 
bought  his  land,  if  he  ever  bought  it,  he  gave  his  money 
not  simply  for  something  in  the  light  of  a  raw  material, 
but  also  for  prestige,  county  standing,  political  influence, 
and  sport — or  its  hard-cash  equivalent,  a  game-rent. 
Of  the  latter,  sound  policy  demands  that  he  shall  pre¬ 
sently  be  stripped ;  but  the  other  collateral  advantages 
will  remain  to  him  as  long  as  ownership  in  land  endures. 
His  rent  will  never  represent  a  fair  interest  on  his 
capital ;  but  its  very  meagreness  is  to  a  certain  extent 
the  measure  of  his  less  legitimate  privileges. 

A  contemporary,  whose  pages  are  devoted  to  eccle- 
siasticism  of  a  very  pronounced,  if  not  of  a  very  orthodox 
kind,  is  amused  that  the  fuss  in  connection  with  the 
Richmond  Cemetery  should  have  been  caused  by  ‘.so 
horribly  discreet  a  cleric  as  Mr  Proctor,”  who,  to  be 
brief,  is  not  a  Ritualist.  The  Church  Times  could  no 
have  expected  anything  half  so  good  from  a 
Churchman ;  for  good  our  contemporary  certainly  thm  8 
the  erection  of  the  wall  to  have  been.  “  The 
dissenting  brother,  it  would  seem,  objects  to  have 


Chnrch  cemetery  walled  off,  because  so  lougp  as  there  is 
only  an  open  gravel  path  between  the  consecrated  and 
the  nnconsecrated  ground,  the  unwary  might  take  the 
latter  for  a  Christian  graveyard.”  Here,  surely,  is  the 
very  essence  of  Christian  charity ;  albeit,  if  it  had  not 
been  written  in  a  Church  paper,  the  unwary  might  take 
it  for  pure  Pagan  hatred.  In  another  paragraph  our 
contemporary  regrets  to  have  “  so  many  complaints  to 
make  this  week,  when  we  should  have  been  glad  to 
breathe  nothing  but  accents  of  goodwill,”  and  goes  on 
to  stigmatise  Bishop  BVaser’s  famous  letter  as  an  “  ill- 
judged  and  perfectly  uncalled-for  interference.”  We 
cannot  but  extremely  regret  that  the  Church  Times 
should  have  been  compelled,  by  some  unexplained 
cause,  to  do  such  egregious  violence  to  its  more  charit¬ 
able  propensities. 


The  rumoured  appointment  of  General  Manuel  Concha, 
I  Marquis  del  Duero,  to  the  command  of  the  Spanish  forces 

j  at  Somorrostro  is  a  matter  of  the  gravest  importance ; 

for  the  access  to  power  of  this  veteran  would  be  fraught 
with  more  danger  to  the  Republic  than  the  maintenance 
in  office  even  of  such  men  as  Serrano  and  Sagasta.  Not 

I.  only  is  General  Concha  expected  within  the  lines  of  the 
Northern  army,  but  he  is  to  be  accompanied  by  the 
g  Generals  Echaque,  Martinez  Campos,  Talledo,  Garcia 

■  Reina,  Infanzon,  Otal,  and  Espina.  All  w’ho  are  ac- 

I  quainted  with  the  military  annals  of  Spain  will  recog¬ 

nise  in  this  list  the  chiefs  of  the  Alphonsist  faction,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  men  who  have  grown  grey 
in  Court  intrigue  will  suddenly  forswear  their  past  and 
devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  national  good,  with¬ 
out  care  for  their  party  predilections.  Indeed,  according  to 
all  accounts,  the  soldiers  who  should  relieve  Bilbao  seem 
now  more  earnest  in  political  discussion  than  in  the  pur- 
I  suit  of  military  advantages. 


Le  Septennat,”  wrote  our  Parisian  correspondent  a 
short  while  ago,  “  le  Septennat — e’est  le  Septennat.” 
As  time  goes  on  there  is  continually  less  and  less  doubt 
as  to  the  real  significance  of  Marshal  MacMahon*s  rule. 
It  is  a  personal  Dictatorship  pure  and  simple,  which 
means  that  the  supreme  power  may  be  banded  over  at 
any  moment  to  any  one  whom  the  Marshal  may  select. 
Remarkable  and  convincing  proofs  have  quite  recently 
been  given  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  “  le  Septennat 
— e’est  le  Marechal.”  The  communiques  which  have 
been  freely  launched  against  the  Parisian  and  provincial 
journals  strike  one  of  the  deepest  notes  of  ITrance’s 
degradation.  The  unhappy  country  is  not  even  per¬ 
mitted  to  sing  her  de  prqfundis.  Her  journalists  are 
forbidden  to  discuss  a  form  of  government  erected  by  a 
bare  majority  in  a  Chamber  which  is  not  even  approxi¬ 
mately  representative  of  the  national  w’ill. 


The  doubt  lately  expressed  by  the  Bishop  of  Man¬ 
chester  regarding  the  sanity  of  the  present  action  of  the 
Farmers*  Union  may  be  strengthened  by  the  perusal  of 
the  following  figures  which  have  been  published,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  number  of  persons  working  the  land  during 
the  last  three  decades.  The  total  number  of  men  and 
women  so  employed  in  1851  was  2,084,153  ;  it  amounted 
in  1861  to  2,010,454;  and  in  1871  to  1,637,138.  Be¬ 
tween  1851  and  1861  there  was  a  total  decrease  of 
^4,000.  The  actual  decrease  is,  however,  less  than  the 
^parent  by  163,765  in  1861,  and  164,618  in  1851,  such 
being  the  number  of  farmers  and  graziers’  wives  in  these 
two  decades,  a  class  omitted  from  the  agricultural 
statistics  of  1871.  The  net  decrease  in  1871  is  120,000, 
nr  rather  over  10  per  cent.  It  may,  in  short,  be 
gathered  from  the  census  returns  that,  while  the  actual 
working  force  of  farm  labourers  in  1861  was  1,365,000, 
it  had  fallen  in  1871  to  1,149,000 — a  decrease  of  16  per 
cent.  If,  indeed,  the  supply  of  labour  be  thus  diminishing, 
he  time  seems  ill-chosen  for  picking  a  quarrel  between 
the  farmers  and  their  men. 


THE  BUDGET. 

The  great  finenoiers  of  recent  times  have  belonged, 
with  very  rare  exceptions,  to  the  Liberal  party ;  but  it  is 
true  that  Tory  apologists  have  attributed  this  fact  rather 
to  a  lack  of  opportunity  on  the  part  of  their  friends  than 
to  a  lack  of  ability.  The  explanation  is  very  plausible, 
and  we  are  by  no  means  sorry  that  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  has  at  length  secured  an  opportunity  of  proving  its 
truth.  Never  since  the  days  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  bho 
reactionary  party  had  such  a  chance  of  distinguishing 
itself,  whether  in  finance  or  in  any  other  branch  of 
statesmanship.  Few  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  have 
been  so  unshackled  as  the  one  to  whose  control  Mr 
Disraeli  has  committed  the  national  purse-strings.  It  is 
hard  to  say  what  blunder  could  have  been  perpetrated 
in  the  Budget  for  1874  which  the  country  would 
not  have  lightly  pardoned.  When  Mr  Gladstone  bad 
effected  his  famous  coup  d'etat,  and  had  made  his  desperate 
bid  for  a  renewed  lease  of  power  by  the  announdement 
of  an  unprecedented  surplus,  the  constituencies  replied 
(amongst  other  things)  “No.  Remission  of  Income  Tax 
is  not  the  paramount  good  which  "we  expected  from 
you.  Remission  of  taxation  in  any  form,  however  nicely 
balanced  between  contending  interests,  can  go  for  very 
little  in  comparison  with  the  great  political  and  social 
reforms  which  you  had  led  ns  to  expect.  You  and  your 
colleagues  have  scraped  and  scraped  until  you  have  got 
this  five  millions  together ;  and  if  we  show  ourselves 
ungrateful  now,  it  is  not  because  you  have  saved  a  vast 
sum  of  money,  but  because  you  have  begun  to  place  tho 
saving  of  money  above  eveiy  other  consideration.  We 
will  put  Mr  Disraeli  in  your  place,  although  we  know 
that  he  will  spend  what  you  have  economised  ;  because 
we  know  that  he  will  profit  by  your  disaster  to  heal  tho 
sores  that  your  rash  friends  have  needlessly  opened.” 
It  was  not  likely  that  the  Tory  Government  would  bo 
loath  to  accept  the  role  of  peacemakers  thus  significantly 
forced  upon  them.  Any  slight  defect  of  dignity  in  their 
present  position  is  easily  compensated  by  the  abundance 
‘  of  its  privileges.  They  could  wish  nothing  better  than 
a  bag  full  of  money  and  a  commission  to  spend  it  freely  ; 
and  if  their  lavish  fulfilment  of  the  part  assigned  to  them 
leaves  but  a  slender  opportunity  of  reducing  taxation  in 
I  its  most  oppressive  and  impolitic  forms,  the  country  is 
not  entitled,  even  if  it  is  disposed,  to  complain. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has 
thrown  away  the  opportunity  which  his  good  fortune 
afforded  him.  Although  he  may  not  have  displayed  much 
ingenuity  in  modifying  the  inequalities  of  our  present 
system  of  taxation,  ho  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  free 
and  liberal  spender.  There  is  no  subtlety  in  his  first 
Budget,  no  brilliance,  hardly  an  attempt  at  originality. 
We  do  not  recognise  in  him  the  coming  man  of  tho 
Tory  party,  whose  ability  has  only  been  waiting  for  a 
chance.  But  w’hatever  Sir  Stafford  cannot  do,  he  can 
undoubtedly  spend  after  a  gracious  and  generous  fashion. 
His  estimates  for  the  current  year,  framed  in  a  vein 
hardly  a  whit  less  sanguine  than  that  which  led  Mr 
Gladstone  to  promise  the  abolition  of  the  Income  Tax, 
left  the  Chancellor  w’ith  a  surplus  of  5,492,000/.  When 
this  fact  was  announced  in  the  House  on  Thursday  night 
there  was  a  loud  cheer  from  the  Opposition  benches  ;  so- 
signal  was  the  justification  of  Mr  Gladstone’s  foresight. 
No  one,  however,  who  remembered  that  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  was  one  of  Mr  Gladstone’s  most  devoted 
disciples  in  finance  could  have  expected  that  he  would 
prove  less  hopeful  than  his  teacher.  W e  need  not  enter 
now  on  a  consideration  of  the  figures  which  have  led 
the  Treasury  to  such  satisfactory  conclusions.  We  have 
to  deal  for  the  moment  with  the  broad  fact  of  a  surplus 
of  five  and  a-half  millions,  exclusive  of  the  fictitious 
surplus  of  another  half-million  arising  from  the  interest 
on  Exchequer  loans.  “  What  am  I  to  do  with  all  this 
money  ?  ”  asked  Sir  Stafford  Northcote ;  and  it  is  a 
question  which  we  asked  on  Sir  Stafford  s  behalf  some 
three  weeks  ago.  Seldom  indeed  has  a  Chancellor  been 
more  puzzled  by  his  emharras  de  richesses;  and  we 
wish  that  we  could  express  greater  satisfaction  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  puzzle  has  been  solved 
in  this  first  of  a  new  series  of  Tory  Budgets.  Every 
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class  was  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectancy — or  at  least 
of  desire.  Poor  men  demanded  a  free  breakfast-table ; 
wise  men  demanded  the  reduction  of  a  bloated  expendi¬ 
ture;  selfish  men  demanded  the  remission  of  special 
forms  of  taxation  which  affected  their  special  interests  ; 
rich  men  demanded  a  still  further  enrichment  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  were  less  rich  than  tliemselves. 
All  of  these,  manifestly,  could  not  be  satisfied ;  and  yet 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has  weakly  attempted  to  satisfy 
them  all.  He  had  the  excuse  to  which  wo  have  before 
alluded.  The  country  bade  him  spend  freely,  and  had 
given  up  its  title  to  complain,  let  him  spend  how  he 
would.  It  was  too  strong  a  temptation  for  a  new  Chan¬ 
cellor  to  resist;  and  we  are  forced  to  the  deliberate 
conclusion  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has  thrown  away 
an  unprecedented  opportunity  of  inaugurating  a  brilliant 
career  of  financial  reform  in  order  to  silence  the  clamour 
of  the  greatest  possible  number  of  expectants. 

The  half-million  of  interest  on  Exchequer  loans,  which 
the  Auditor- General  has  advised  Sir  Stafford  to  reckon 
and  dispose  of  as  part  of  the  legitimate  surplus,  is 
applied  to  the  redemption  of  seven  millions  of  National 
Debt,  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  Terminable  Annuities. 
Local  ratepayers  are  then  relieved  to  the  extent  of  a 
million  and  a  quarter  annually.  The  form  of  this  relief 
is  perhaps  as  good  as  any  other  which  could  have  been 
selected ;  and  the  Chancellor  has  very  wisely  deferred 
the  final  measure  of  re-adjustment  to  which  his  party  is 
pledged.  Payers  of  imperial  taxation  are  henceforth  to 
contribute  four  shillings  a  week  for  every  lunatic  main¬ 
tained  in  a  county  asylum ;  and  the  Government  has 
undertaken  to  pay  the  rates  often  demanded  by  the 
local  assessors  on  public  buildings.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  partial  re-adjustment  of 
burdens ;  but  we  very  seriously  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
increasing  the  imperial  contribution  to  the  cost  of  local 
Police  to  one-half  of  the  total.  Passing  next  to  the 
Income  Tax,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  again  shirks — per¬ 
haps  only  from  want  of  time — the  real  diflBculties  of  his 
position.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  modify  the  incidence 
of  the  tax,  nor  to  relieve  the  small  incomes  which  alone 
need  relief,  but  is  satisfied  with  reducing  the  rate  by  Id. 
in  the  pound.  Coming  now  from  Direct  to  Indirect 
Taxation,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  again  labours 
hard  to  strike  the  balance  impartially  between  rich  and 
poor.  The  remnant  of  the  Sugar  Doties  is  removed,  at 
a  cost  of  two  millions.  We  believe  that  the  remission 
of  last  year  resulted  in  a  practical  saving  to  consumers 
of  about  a  halfpenny  in  the  pound, — certainly  not  much 
more ;  and  it  will  require  the  liveliest  Conservatism  in 
the  numerous  classes  who  are  w'eighed  down  by  the 
burden  of  taxation  to  be  very  grateful  for  the  further 
cheapening  of  their  sugar.  Much  more  effusive  may 
we  expect  to  find  the  horse-dealers,  racing-men,  sports¬ 
men,  fox-hunters,  and  owners  of  horses  generally,  for 
the  remission  of  a  duty  which  no  one  has  recently  had 
the  courage  to  complain  of,  or  the  ingenuity  to  think 
about.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  cleverness,  it  must  be 
confessed,  in  the  introduction  of  this  item  in  the  Budget ; 
for  it  is  not  only  an  additional  relief  to  the  country  cousins 
of  the  Ministerial  Party,  but  also  at  the  same  time  a 
sop  to  the  brew'ers  and  farmers,  who  are  not  otherwise 
specially  catered  for.  The  brewei’s  indeed  are  to  have 
a  slice  of  good  luck  in  the  promised  amendment  of  the 
Licensing  Act,  so  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  w'as  easily 
able  to  refuse  the  abrogation  of  the  brewers’  licence- 
duty.  Nor  have  the  farmers  much  right  to  grumble  at 
the  ])ostponement  of  the  Malt  Tax  question,  since  the 
reliet  ot  local  rates  and  the  remission  of  the  Horse  Duty 
will  be  a  vast  advantage  to  them.  Our  Tory  contem¬ 
poraries  will  probably  urge  that  no  one  throughout  the 
country  has  a  right  to  grumble  at  the  disposition  of  the 
surplus.  But,  not  taking  a  Tory  view  of  the  subject, 
W’O  cannot  blink  the  fact  that,  whereas  the  most  opulent 
classes  will  be  relieved  by  every  single  remission  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  the  most  needy  classes  of  all,  who  do  not  own 
horses,  and  who  pay  neither  Income  Tax  nor  local  rates, 
will  profit  from  this  surplus  of  six  millions  to  the 
extent  of  a  copper  or  two  in  the  week.  The  principle, 
Jiowever,  of  applying  our  national  savings  to  the  benefit 
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of  those  who  have  plenty,  rather  than  to  the  relief  of 
those  who  have  7iot  enough,  is  too  inveterate  in  England 
to  make  this  particular  instance  unusually  conspicaous 

Lewis  Sergeant. 


GAME-LAW  COMPROMISES. 

Mr  P.  A.  Taylor’s  announcement  of  his  intention  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of.  the  Game  Laws  was 
received  by  the  new  House  of  Commons  with  “  ironical 
laughter.”  Such  a  reception  will  hardly  discourage 
him  if  he  reflects  that  many  of  the  laughers  must  often 
have  greeted  in  precisely  the  same  way  a  similar 
announcement  about  the  Ballot,  w’hich  has  been  the 
machinery  for  their  election  to  the  Parliament  of  1874. 
Opposition  of  that  sort  means  nothing.  The  cheapest 
weapon  of  ignorance  is  a  fatuous  grin.  But  like  other 
cheap  articles  it  won’t  stand  wear  and  tear,  and  a  party 
which  is  out-argued  is  in  these  days  certain  also  to  be  out¬ 
voted  before  long.  Another  kind  of  foe  is,  however, 
much  more  formidable.  What  we  dread  is  not  the  self- 
satisfied  sneers  of  our  open  enemies,  but  the  insidious 
compromises  of  false  or  mistaken  friends.  Whether  it 
is  conviction,  or  conceit,  or  treason,  which  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  other  Bills  on  the  subject  which  are  to  come 
before  the  House,  does  not  much  matter.  Let  us  set 
them  down  as  due  to  the  honest  belief  of  their  framers, 
and  they  are  still  as  mischievous  as  if  they  had  been 
concocted  in  the  hostile  camp.  We  have  already 
noticed  some  of  the  bad  points  in  Mr  Barclay’s  Bill,  and 
since  we  wrote  it  has,  we  observe,  taken  an  altered 
shape.  A  snip  here,  a  hack  there,  and  the  loose  and 
clumsily-cut  garment  is  returned  as  an  excellent  fit. 
It  is  certainly  so  far  an  improvement  that  the  ridiculous 
distinction  drawn  between  arable  and  pastoral  farmers 
has  been  done  away  with.  On  this  head  Mr  Barclay 
has  displayed  a  desire  for  education  which,  in  Mr  Dis- 
meli’s  eyes,  should  seem  an  eminent  merit.  Bat  we  still 
notice  that  in  a  Bill  “  to  be  cited  as  the  Wild  Animals 
(Scotland)  Act,  1874,”  not  one  word  is  said  about  those 
wild  animals  called  deer,  about  which  Mr  Barclay  had 
so  much  to  say  to  the  Committee  in  1872.  Mr  Barclay  may 
retort  that  deer  come  under  “  wild  quadrupeds,”  and  by 
his  Bill  the  tenant  is  empowered  to  kill  deer  encroaching 
on  his  crops.  But  in  that  case  Clause  6  of  his  Bill 
applies  to  them  too,  and  besides,  he  knows  as  well  as 
any  man  that  it  is  the  owner  of  the  forests  and  not  the 
tenants  who  should  be  expected  to  keep  deer  from  the 
tenants’  lands.  Mr  Barclay  says  to  the  robbed  that  he 
may  kill  in  self-defence,  when  he  should  have  said  to 
the  robber  “  thou  shalt  not  steal.”  Wild  animals  are 
by  the  Bill  specially  distinguished  from  game.  And  on 
looking  at  Clause  6  we  are  half  inclined  to  suppose  that 
Mr  Barclay  has  been  attempting  a  practical  joke,  or  by 
a  trick  of  words  been  playing  into  the  hands  of  aboli¬ 
tionists  all  the  time.  For  the  penalties  against  tres¬ 
passers  are  penalties  against  trespassing  in  search  of 
wild  animals  ;  in  other  w’ords,  not  against  trespassing  in 
search  of  game,  which,  by  the  terms  of  the  definition, 
wild  animals  are  not.  We  can  hardly  suppose,  however, 
that  even  Mr  Barclay  would  expect  our  opponents  to 
blind  to  the  fact  that  by  his  Bill  a  trespasser  in 
of  pheasants,  grouse,  or  partridges  might  go  unscathed, 
while  a  trespasser  in  pursuit  of  a  hare,  a  rabbit,  a  bad¬ 
ger,  or  a  stoat  would  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  ten 
shillings  for  the  first  offence,  and  five  pounds,  including 
costs,  for  the  second  ;  besides  a  sum  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  animal  killed,  which,  if  it  was  the  last-name 
animal,  would  not,  it  is  true,  materially  increase  the  fine. 

We  must  acquit  Mr  Barclay  of  intentional  trickery 
but  only  at  the  expense  of  his  legislative  wisdom ;  an 
we  can  only  marvel  that  such  a  piece  of  blundering 
patchwork  should  have  been  endorsed  by  Mr  Ire- 
velj'an  and  Mr  Fordyce.  Looked  at  from  another 
point  of  view,  what  Mr  Barclay  proposes  is  to  apply  jO 
all  wild  animals  the  restrictions  hitherto  enforced  on  y 
w'ith  respect  to  game,  a  truly  monstrous  proposition 
to  have  emanated  from  the  member  for  Forfarshire. 
And  here  we  can  only  repeat  remarks  which  we  , 
on  another  occasion  made  as  to  the  general  pnfP® 


•  -v'  - 
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of  his  measuro.  It  is  a  measare  ia  the  teeth  of  the 
interests  of  the  public.  Just  when  people’s  eyes  were 
opening  to  the  monstrous  nature  of  laws  which  have 
l)een  made  and  are  administered  by  a  small  class  for  its 
amusement,  but  are  paid  for  by  the  whole  community  to 
its  immense  detriment  morally  and  materially,  Mr  Bar¬ 
clay  steps  in  to  turn  them  on  a  false  trail.  Under  an 
apparent  concession  to  farmers,  he  tries  to  hide  the  fact 
that  he  retains  the  very  essence  of  the  feudal  notions  on 
^•bich  Game  Laws  are  based.  While  we  say  those  laws 
should  stand  or  fall  according  as  they  can  be  shown  to 
be  right  or  wrong,  Mr  Barclay  treats  them  as  the  sacred 
privilege  of  the  landowner.  His  Bill  takes  no  account 
of  the  moral  side  of  the  question.  It  pays  no  heed  to 
the  ill-blood,  the  ruined  homes,  the  rankling  sense  of 
oppression  w'hich  such  laws  entail.  It  makes  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  doing  away  with  the  unjust  protection  and 
exemptions  which  they  extend  to  a  landlord’s  private 
preserves.  It  does  not  even  go  on  the  principle  that 
wild  animals  should  belong  to  the  occupier  of  the  land, 
for  it  carefully  preserves  to  the  owner  his  feudal  privi¬ 
leges.  It  tends  to  familiarise  a  larger  class  with  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  notions  about  game — namely,  that 
it  is  property.  Some  of  its  clauses  are  based  on  the 
Day-Poaching  Act,  which  even  the  Game-Law  Com¬ 
mittee  wished  to  abandon,  and  it  even  goes  beyond  that 
Act  in  increasing  the  maximum  penalty  for  trespass  in 
pursuit  of  game  from  21.  to  5Z.  It  also  imposes  a  penalty 
of  from  10s.  to  61.  for  trespass  in  pursuit  of  wild 
animals,”  with,  amongst  other  things,  a  “  net.”  Can  it 
be  that  a  boy  might  be  fined,  under  it,  61.  for  trespass¬ 
ing  with  a  butterfly  net  or  a  trap  for  tom-tits  ?  The  old 
definition  of  the  Day-Poaching  Act  is,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  in  “  search  of  game.”  Mr  Barclay  substitutes 
wild  animals,  and  expects  us  to  prefer  the  scorpions  of 
the  new  Act  to  the  w  hips  of  the  old.  Besides  all  this, 
he  actually  proposes  that  a  trespasser  shall  not  only 
leave  land  when  ordered  to  so,  but  shall  give  “  his 
Christian  name,  surname,  and  place  of  abode  ”  to  the 
person  w  ho  orders  him  off,  and,  in  default,  that  he  may 
be  “  apprehended  ”  by  that  person.  A  nice  inducement 
to  violence,  this ! 

The  head  and  front  of  Mr  Barclay’s  offending  is  that 
he  is  not  content  to  legislate  against  trespass  simply  as 
trespass,  but  assigns  special  penalties  to  trespass  in 
pursuit  of  wild  animals.  If  abolition  should  necessitate 
a  new  trespass  law — Mr  Barclay  thinks  it  would  and  we 
think  it  w'ould  not — it  w  ill  be  time  to  make  a  change. 
But  why  anticipate  the  time  ?  The  best  preventive 
against  smuggling  is  Free  Trade.  But  Mr  Barclay,  if 
he  had  been  member  for  Forfarshire  in  less  enlightened 
times,  would  have  merely  doubled  the  coastguard,  and 
promised  them  a  sip  from  every  contraband  keg.  The 
first  danse  of  the  Bill,  besides  being  bad  in  principle, 
is  illogical  in  detail.  We  can  understand  one  person 
taking  one  view  about  contract  and  another  another. 
We  can  understand,  though  we  do  not  sympathise  with, 
the  argument  that  all  contract  must  be  left  free,  and 
that  to  interfere  with  it  on  behalf  of  the  farmers  is  like 
trying  to  feed  a  grown  man  on  spoon-meat ;  but  we 
cannot  understand  w’hy  contracts  with  respect  to  wild 
quadrupeds  should  be  illegal,  and  contracts  about  cer¬ 
tain  wild  bipeds  legal.  The  only  effect  of  this  illogical 
distinction  is  to  tempt  the  farmers  to  bad  farming,  and 
to  bribe  them  with  a  share  of  the  spoil  to  unite  with 
the  landlords  in  their  selfish  indifference  to  the  interests 
of  the  commuifhy.  What  farmers  think  of  such  pro¬ 
posals  we  may  gather  from  Mr  Riddell’s  paper,  read 
before  the  Hexham  Farmers’  Club.  “  It  is  said  by  some 
that  if  the  Game  Law’s  were  abolished  it  would  make 
no  difference  to  farmers,  as  landlords  would  contract 
with  their  tenants  to  keep  wild  fowl  and  animals  ;  but 
those  who  use  this  argument  forget  that  at  present  g^ame 
preservation  is  countenanced  and  encouraged  by  law, 
whereas,  if  Game  Laws  were  abolished,  proprietors  would 
soon  be  made  to  feel  that  it  w’ould  be  unw’ise  to  enter 
into  any’  such  arrangements  with  their  tenants.  But 
were  it  only  a  question  between  landlords  and  tenants 
the  evil  might  be  met  by  contract,  but  the  public  being 
sufferers,  and  having  no  means  of  protecting  themselves. 


a  change  must  be  made  in  these  laws,  otherwise  circum¬ 
stances  will  arise  which  will  compel  the  upholders  to 
relinquish  their  position.  With  a  view  to  avert  the 
evils  of  game  preservation  many  Bills  have  appeared, 
which  had  for  their  object  the  modification  of  these 
laws.  Messrs  Loch  and  M‘Lagan,  the  late  Lord- Advocate 
Young,  and  last  of  all  Mr  Barclay,  have  each  made  their 
contributions  to  the  settlement  of  this  question.  But 
not  one  of  these  Bills,  nor  all  of  them  put  together,  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  case.  The  Bill  brought  in  by  Mr 
Peter  Taylor,,  which  provides  for  the  total  and  uncon¬ 
ditional  repeal  of  the  Game  Laws,  is  the  only  one  which, 
to  my  mind,  appears  capable  of  settling  the  question  in 
an  equitable  and  satisfactory  manner.” 

Of  Mr  M‘Lagan’s  Bill  we  may  write  something  next 
week.  We  do  not  deny  that  in  some  respects  both  his 
Bill  and  Mr  Barclay’s  would  be  an  improvement  on  the 
present  state  of  things,  but,  even  if  they  were  less  im¬ 
perfect,  it  would  be  time  enough  to  vote  for  them  when 
Mr  Taylor’s  measure  was  rejected.  And  we  think  wo 
have  shown  that  Mr  Barclay’s  Bill  would  be  productive 
of  positive  evil,  by  interesting  a  larger  class  in  looking 
on  game  as  property,  and  therefore  intensifying  the 
moral  iniquity  of  the  existing  system.  A.  H.  B. 


THE  ANNEXATION  OF  FIJI. 

Next  to  the  Ashantee  war,  the  most  notable  event 
which  has  taken  place  in  our  colonial  history  for  many 
years  past  is  the  formal  cession,  by  King  Cakobau,  of 
the  islands  of  Fiji,  and  the  provisional  acceptance  of  the 
cession  by  Mr  Layard,  the  British  Consul.  The  annexa¬ 
tion  of  the  Fijian  group  is  the  natural  result  of  causes, 
the  tendency  of  which  has  long  been  recognised  by  the 
Colonial  Office.  For  at  least  fifteen  years  the  matter 
has  been  under  discussion.  In  the  year  1859  Cakobau 
offered  the  islands  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  sent  out  Colonel  Smythe  to  report  upon  the 
expediency  of  annexing  them.  That  officer  made  an 
adverse  report ;  but,  as  he  has  since  confessed  that  his 
views  have  completely  changed,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
examine  the  arguments  which  he  addressed  to  the 
Colonial  Minister,  or  to  do  more  than  remark  that  the 
principal  “  facts  ”  upon  which  he  relied  have  since  been 
authoritatively  controverted.  More  recently,  the  new 
member  for  Leicester  started  the  question  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  New  South  Wales,  while  his  brother,  Mr 
Alderman  McArthur,  has  twice  submitted  to  the  House 
of  Commons  a  motion  for  the  establishment  of  British 
authority  in  Fiji.  The  Government  has  never  met  Mr 
McArthur  with  an  unqualified  negative.  Lord  Kim¬ 
berley  ingeniously  proposed  that  the  islands  should  be 
annexed  to  New  South  Wales,  and  thus  be  brought 
under  British  rule  in  a  way  the  least  calculated  to 
involve  the  Imperial  Government  in  direct  responsibility. 
But  that  colony,  with  a  juster  appreciation  of  what  the 
mother  country  owed  to  her  own  position  in  the  world, 
refused  to  be  a  party  to  the  admission  of  Fiji  into  the 
Empire  by  a  back  door.  “  We  now,  and  at  all  times, 
decline  to  regard  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony  as 
having:  interests  different  from  those  of  our  fellow 
subjects  in  the  British  isles ;  constituting  equally  with 
them  a  portion  of  one  great  and  united  Empire,  we  can 
be  no  parties  to  any  policy  which  would  lead  to  our 
being  regarded  as  a  separate  community.”  Such  was 
the  patriotic  language  which  Sir  James  Martin,  the 
Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  used  in  reply  to  Lord 
Kimberley.  Mr  Gladstone  took  very  different  ground 
from  his  colleague.  He  urged  that  her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  ought  to  annex  no  territory,  “  except  in  confor¬ 
mity  with  the  well-understood  and  sufficiently  ascertained 
desire  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  proposed  to  bo 
annexed.”  This  view  embodied  in  a  concise  form  the 
only  principle  upon  which  a  policy  of  annexation  can 
be  satisfactorily  defended ;  but  Mr  Gladstone  could 
hardly  have  known  that,  at  the  time  he  spoke,  a 
memorial  from  the  chiefs  of  Fiji,  praj’ing  to  be  received 
as  British  subjects,  lay  unanswer^  in  one  of  the  pigeon¬ 
holes  of  the  Foreign  Office.  The  ex-Premier  made 
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another  cquall/  clear  and  statesmanlike  declaration.  He 
declined  to  entertain  the  suggestion  of  a  Protectorate, 
and  emphatically  expressed  the  opinion  that,  if  Fiji  was 
annexed  at  all,  it  should  bo  as  a  colony.  If  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  had  foreseen  what  has  since  happened  on  the 
Gold  Coast,  he  could  not  have  uttered  a  more  pregnant 
warning  against  the  evil  of  setting  up  an  authority  and 
jurisdiction  which  it  would  puzzle  the  acutest  intellect 
to  define  or  comprehend. 

Tn  the  debate  which  took  place  last  session  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  announced  that  Commodore  Goodenough  and  Mr 
Layard  had  lieen  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  extending  our  sovereignty  to  the  islands  of 
Fiji.  The  letter  which  in  January  last  they  addressed 
to  the  King,  in  order  to  obtain  from  him  an  explicit 
statement  of  his  wishes  on  the  subject,  was  conceived  in 
a  most  judicious  spirit.  He  was  distinctly  told  that 
“England  will  never  take  Fiji  by  force  or  stealth,’^  and 
that  if  he  desired  to  retain  the  government  for  himself 
the  only  thing  required  of  him  was  that  “  he  should 
govern  wisely  and  righteously,  with  equal  justice  to 
natives  and  British  subjects  resident  in  Fiji,  at  ^1  times.” 
The  Australian  telegram  justifies  us  in  assuming  that 
the  Commissioners*  reasonable  proposition  has  been  fully 
discussed  by  Cakobau,  Maafu,  and  their  brother  chiefs, 
and  that  therefore  the  native  population  are  perfectly 
willing  that  Fiji  should  become  a  British  dependency. 
Of  course  the  little  knot  of  pro-slavery  adventurers 
who  have  surrounded  Cakobau  with  the  tinsel  mimicry 
of  a  court,  and  who  have  so  muddled  the  finances  of  the 
country  as  to  create  a  deficit  of  more  than  80,000Z.  in 
two  years,  have  done  their  utmost  to  keep  alive  the 
shadowy  kingdom  which  is  now  about  to  vanish  alto¬ 
gether.  So  recently  as  September  last,  in  the  name  of 
“  Cakobau  Rex,’*  they  fabricated  another  constitution  of 
inordinate  length  and  complexity.  The  preamble  is  a 
Fijian  adaptation  of  the  most  famous  sentence  in  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence,  but  the  Poly¬ 
nesian  Jefferson  has  improved  upon  the  American  model. 
His  version  of  the  passage  is  that  “  God  hath  endowed 
all  men  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  right  of  acquiring,  possessing, 
and  protecting  property.”  If  the  right  of  acquiring 
human  “  property  ”  is  meant,  that  is  perfectly  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  disgraceful  practices  which  have  flourished 
under  the  evil  rule  of  the  European  king-makers  and 
constitution-mongers  of  Fiji. 

No  doubt  there  are  those  who  will  argue  that  the 
British  Empire  is  already  too  large,  and  that  therefore 
we  had  better  leave  Fiji  to  work  out  its  own  destiny, 
and  to  solve  as  best  it  may  the  difficulties  inseparable 
from  the  government  of  a  population  which  still  includes 
a  mass  of  semi-pagans,  some  thousands  of  cannibals, 
and  many  Europeans  who  are  not  likely  to  impress  even 
savages  with  a  favourable  sense  of  the  beauties  of 
civilisation.  It  is  no  sufficient  answer  to  this  class  of 
objectors  to  dwell  upon  the  exceptional  fertility  of  Fiji ; 
but  although  the  productiveness  of  the  islands  is  not 
a  conclusive  reason  for  annexing  them,  yet  the  fact  that 
they  yield  in  rich  profusion  every  kind  of  tropical  pro¬ 
duce,  ns  well  as  other  valuable  commodities,  is  surely 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as  an  element  in  the  bargain 
which  Cakobau  offers  to  make  with  us.  We  are  not 
invited  to  plant  the  British  flag  on  a  barren  rock  or  in 
an  inaccessible  wilderness.  Dr  Seeman,  the  eminent 
botanist,  says  that  “  in  the  whole  group  there  is  scarcely 
a  rood  of  ground  that  might  not  be  cultivated  with 
cotton,  or  that  has  not,  at  one  time  or  other,  produced 
a  crop.  .  .  .  Cotton  wants  sea  air.  What  country 
would  answer  to  this  better  than  a  group  of  more  than 
two  hundred  islands,  surrounded  by  the  ocean  as  a  con¬ 
venient  highway  to  even  small  boats  and  canoes,  since 
the  unchecked  force  of  the  winds  and  waves  is  broken 
by  the  natural  breakwater  presented  by  the  reef  which 
nearly  encircles  the  whole.”  Besides  cotton,  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  country  include  sugar,  drugs,  spices,  fibres, 
timber,  dyes,  and  vegetable  fats.  Nor  must  we  forget 
those  lofty  forests  of  cocoa-palms,  whose  praise  an  old 
poet  has  quaintly  sung — 


The  Indian's  nat  alone 

Is  clothing,  meat  and  trencher,  drink  and  can, 

Boat,  cable,  sail,  and  needle  all  in  one. 

Moreover,  Fiji  lies  on  the  direct  track  from  Australia 
to  British  Columbia  and  San  Francisco ;  and,  strange 
to  say,  in  the  whole  of  the  stupendous  waste  of  waters 
which  separates  Sydney  from  Vancouver  Island— a 
distance  of  7,000  miles — we  do  not  at  the  present  time 
own  an  island  or  possess  a  harbour  which  our  ships 
could  employ  as  a  coaling-station.  Admiral  Erskine 
who  is  no  less  distinguished  for  his  explorations  of  the 
Pacific  than  for  his  humane  efforts  to  protect  the 
unfortunate  islanders,  has  given  important  testimony 
on  this  subject. 

But  the  considerations  which  irresistibly  forced  a 
policy  of  annexation  upon  a  Government  so  unwilling 
as  the  late  one  was  to  add  a  single  square  mile  to  the 
British  dominions  are  far  more  cogent  than  those 
derived  from  the  physical  advantages  or  geographical 
position  of  Fiji.  Primarily  there  is  the  question  whether 
the  Imperial  Government  would  be  justified  in  per¬ 
mitting  many  hundreds  of  British  subjects  to  cast  off 
their  allegiance,  without  any  of  the  guarantees  which 
civilised  nations  are  in  the  habit  of  exacting  by  means 
of  naturalisation  laws  and  treaties.  There  is  also  the 
further  question  whether,  if  we  find  that  British  sub¬ 
jects,  who  thus  cut  themselves  adrift  from  the  mother 
country,  become  involved  in  the  commission  of  great 
outrages  upon  a  weak  and  inoffensive  people,  we  are  not 
bound  to  put  a  stop  to  their  malpractices,  and  even  to 
exercise  our  authority  over  them  by  the  most  direct  means. 
These  questions  are  strictly  relevant  to  the  case  of  Fiji. 
Members  of  Cakobau’s  Cabinet  are  more  extensively 
engaged  in  the  labour  trade  than  any  other  persons  in 
the  islands.  Men  and  women  are  as  unblushingly  sold  at 
Levuka  as  they  once  were  in  the  slave-markets  of  New 
Orleans  ;  and  all  the  enormities  of  slavery  are  daily  and 
hourly  perpetrated  on  the  cotton  and  sugar  plantations  of 
Fiji.  If  England  were  tamely  to  tolerate  such  acts  on  the 
part  of  her  own  subjects,  with  what  face  could  she  remon¬ 
strate  with  the  Khedive  or  with  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar? 
Those  Mussulman  potentates  would  be  apt  to  answer 
with  a  rebuke  as  just  as  it  would  be  terrible:  “Thou 
hypocrite,  first  cast  out  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye.” 

Concerning  one  point  there  is  no  dispute;  for  all 
along  we  have  acted  upon  the  principle  that  inter¬ 
ference  of  some  sort  was  actually  incumbent  upon  us. 
Only  unfortunately  since  Lord  Granville  recalled  Mr 
Consul  March,  apparently  because  he  was  too  earnest  in 
his  efforts  to  impose  some  sense  of  moral  responsibility 
on  Cakobau’s  advisers,  we  have  repeatedly  interfered  to 
bolster  up  a  Government  which  from  the  first  to  the  last 
hour  of  its  existence  was  under  the  coutrdl  of  the  slave¬ 
trading  interest.  Our  naval  representatives,  instead  of 
performing  the  duty  which  specially  devolved  upon 
them,  that  of  suppressing  kidnapping,  busied  them¬ 
selves  w'ith  arresting  the  Englishmen  who  ventured  to 
organise  a  resistance  to  Cakobau’s  tyrannical  laws  and 
the  usurpations  of  his  ministers ;  and  repeatedly  issued 
proclamations  warning  the  European  residents,  who 
were  driven  to  the  verge  of  rebellion  by  gross  acts  of 
oppression,  that  if  they  committed  a  breach  of  the  peace 
a  British  man-of-war  would  soon  bring  them  to  their 
senses.  Annexation  is  far  better  than  this  perpetual  inter¬ 
meddling.  If  what  Mr  Gladstone  called  “  an  interesting 
experiment  ”  had  proved  successful,  and  the  foreign  ad¬ 
venturers  who  swarmed  into  Cakobau’s  employ  had 
succeeded  in  organising  a  respectable  government 
which  would  have  been  a  miracle  more  astounding 
than  any  recorded  in  the  Roman  Catholic  calendai^ 
we  might  not  have  been  confronted  with  the  alternative 
which  is  now  forced  upon  us.  But  it  was  impossible 
that  Cakobau’s  government  could  fail  to  produce  social 
anarchy,  and  the  moral  deterioration  and  partial  en¬ 
slavement  of  a  race  which,  thanks  to  the  Wesleyan 
missionaries,  has  long  since  emerged  from  a  Pagan  stete 
and  made  considerable  advances  in  civilisation. 
annexation  of  Fiji  may  therefore  be  justified  on  grounds 
of  a  wholly  exceptional  character ;  and  that  justification 
will  be  yet  more  complete  if  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
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new  colony  such  laws  and  regulations  are  passed  as  will 
secure  the  total  abolition  of  forced  labour,  and  the 
eouality  of  all  races  before  the  law. 

^  F.  W.  Chesson. 


the  soil  of  ENGLAND— is  IT  USED  OR 
ABUSED  ? 

It  did  not  need  the  experience  gained  at  the  last  gene¬ 
ral  election  to  show  that,  side  by  side  with  the  progress 
and  Liberalism  of  modern  England,  there  exists  amongst 
all  classes  a  larger  amount  of  Conservatism  than  could 
be  found  in  any  other  nation  in  Europe,  except,  perhaps, 
Russia.  Nor  is  it  very  difficult  to  discover  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  for  this  reverence  for  what  exists 
merely  because  it  does  exist,  this  belief  that  “  whatever  is 
is  right.”  The  social  and  political  freedom  of  this  country 
has  been  of  slow  and  gradual  growth.  There  have  been 
no  violent  and  sudden  changes.  Our  revolutions  have 
been  made  with  rose-water.  One  dynasty  has,  indeed, 
been  substituted  for  another,  but  the  democratic  theories 
so  popular  on  the  continent  have  not  yet  found  wide 
favour  in  England.  Almost  every  modification  in  our 
constitution  or  mode  of  government  has  been -the  work 
of  a  generation.  The  plan  adopted  by  our  governing 
classes  has  had  its  advantages,  and  our  progress,  if  it  have 
been  slow,  has  been  sure  and  substantial.  Our  statesmen 
and  politicians  have  never  so  much  asked  why  should 
this  thing  exist,  as  why  should  it  not  exist.  But  this 
extreme  tenderness  for  all  that  has  antiquity  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  has  induced  even  those  who  call  themselves,  and 
imagine  themselves.  Liberals,  to  tolerate  the  continuance 
of  a  system  in  the  rural  districts  which  has  been 
discarded  in  almost  every  other  portion  of  Europe  since 
the  days  of  the  first  French  revolution.  The  cities  and 
towns  of  Britain  are  illumined  by  the  civilisation  of  the 
nineteenth  century  ;  the  country  villages  and  the  peasant 
population  live  still  under  the  cold  shadow  of  the  feudal 
times.  True,  the  genius  of  England  has  been  rather  to 
repair  than  to  destroy.  But  there  comes  a  period  in  the 
history  of  every  edifice  when  walls  which  have  long 
before  survived  their  usefulness  must  be  patched  no 
longer,  but  pulled  dow-n,  lest  they  should  fall  to  pieces, 
and  involve  the  rest  of  the  building  in  a  common  ruin. 
There  mast  always  come  a  time  when  the  season  for 
palliatives  has  passed  away,  and  when  the  axe  must  be 
applied  to  the  root  of  the  disease. 

The  present  is  a  very  convenient  time  for  inquiring 
into  the  working  of  the  English  land  laws.  Liberals 
are  no  longer  compelled  to  stifle  their  convictions  out  of 
deference  to  their  party,  or  to  wink  at  abuses  for  the 
sake  of  making  things  pleasant  for  their  temporary 
allies.  Nor  are  the  inhabitants  of  rural  Britain  so  well 
satisfied  with  their  lot  that  they  would  resist  its  dis¬ 
cussion,  or  regard  with  dislike  any  modifications  which 
might  be  suggested.  The  labourers  are  everywhere 
dissatisfied.  Their  wages  have  been,  through  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  their  Union  and  from  other  causes,  increased  by 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  within  the  last 
four  years,  without  inducing  them  to  rest  and  be  thank¬ 
ful;  and  wholesale  emigration  to  Canada,  the  United 
States,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  is  regarded  by 
their  leaders  as  the  only  practicable  means  of  perma¬ 
nently  improving  the  condition  of  the  great  masses  of 
the  working  agriculturalists.  The  condition  of  the 
farmers  is  not  much  better  than  that  of  their  men.  On 
the  one  side  they  have  to  contend,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  vicissitudes  of  their  occupation,  with  high 
rents,  uncertain  tenure,  and  a  Game  Law  which  subor¬ 
dinates  the  interests  of  the  holder  to  the  amusements  of 
the  owner.  No  wonder  that  an  increase  of  wages, 
which  the  tenant  knows  will  come  out  of  his  pockets, 
uod  not  from  those  of  the  landlord,  is  steadily  resisted. 

I  he  farmer,  like  the  labourer,  begins  to  think  his  out- 
ook  very  gloomy,  and  to  seek  some  other  occupation,  if 
Hot  for  himself  at  any  rate  for  his  children.  The  dis¬ 
proportion  between  the  population  of  the  towns  and 
hat  of  the  country  is  growing  gradually  greater,  and 


the  towns  grow  larger  while  the  villages  stand  still. 
Were  this  country  in  a  sound  and  healthy  condition  the 
very  reverse  would  be  the  case.  Commerce  and  manu- 
factures  have  been  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
stimulated  to  their  uttermost.  In  1855  the  proportion 
per  head  of  population  of  the  total  exports  and  imports 
was  91.  7s. ;  in  1869  it  had  risen  to  17/.  16s.  3d.,  and  in 
1872  to  21/.  8s.  There  are  signs  that  this  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  cannot  much  longer  be  maintained.  A  time  may 
ere  long  come  when  by  the  reduced  cost  of  production 
in  other  countries  many  foreign  markets  will  be  closed 
to  our  merchants,  and  they  will  not  be  able  to  pay  for 
the  vast  quantities  of  food  which  are  at  present  imported 
from  beyond  the  seas  by  the  produce  of  our  mines  and 
factories.  Germany,  Belgium,  and  France,  in  place  of 
being  customers,  are  rivals,  and  the  policy  of  most 
countries  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New  is  to  stimulate 
and  develop  their  local  manufactures  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent.  It  becomes  important  to  know  whether 
the  land  of  the  country  is  made  the  most  of,  whether 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  increasing  population 
could  not  be  employed  in  agriculture  rather  than 
in  trade  or  manufacture,  and  whether  the  productive¬ 
ness  of  the  country  districts  could  not  be  materially 
increased. 

Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  enormous  area  of  wasto 
and  uncultivated  land  which  exists  in  this  island.  The 
total  area  of  Great  Britain  is  56,815,853  acres,  of  which, 
according  to  the  official  Agricultural  Statistics  for  1873, 
only  31,102,600  acres  are  cultivated,  while  2,187,078  are 
returned  as  woods,  coppices,  and  plantations,  partly  used 
for  the  growth  of  timber,  and  partly  as  cover  for  game  ; 
leaving  23,525,675  acres  in  a  state  of  nature.  The 
greater  portion  of  this  enormous  area  of  waste  land, 
which  would  make  up  an  island  larger  than  Ireland, 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  all  the  smaller  islets  put  together, 
is  to  be  found  in  Scotland,  where  there  are  more 
than  fourteen  millions  of  uncultivated  acres.  Wales 
has  nearly  two,  and  England  about  seven  and  a-half 
millions.  The  official  returns  take  care  to  inform  us  that 
the  greater  portion  is  to  be  found  in  the  mountainous 
northern  counties  and  in  Devon  ;  but  in  the  most  fertile 
portions  of  the  kingdom,  w’ith  an  area  of  25,102,815  acres, 
no  fewer  than  4,000,000,  or  very  nearly  18^  per  cent.,  are 
uncultivated.  Without  taking  into  consideration  Scot¬ 
land  or  Wales,  which,  with  Sweden  and  Norway,  con¬ 
tain  a  larger  proportionate  amount  of  bad  soil  than  any 
other  European  countries,  the  proportion  of  uncultivated 
land  is  larger  in  England  than  in  any  State  from  which 
reliable  statistics  can  be  obtained,  with  the  exception  of 
Denmark,  which,  with  8,562,265  acres,  has  6,279,531 
under  some  description  of  crops,  and  26  per  cent,  uncul¬ 
tivated.  Bavaria,  with  a  total  area  of  18,5‘l!3,764  acres, 
has  less  than  6^  per  cent,  uncultivated,  Wurtemberg, 
with  4,783,156,  has  not  quite  5,  and  Austria  proper  has 
a  little  more  than  8. 

But  it  is  by  a  comparison  with  one  of  our  nearest 
neighbours,  Belgium,  that  the  agricultural  shortcomings 
of  England  can  best  be  seen.  The  total,  area  of  that 
kingdom  is  7,000,000  acres,  of  which  500,000  acres,  or 
a  fraction  more  than  7  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  18} 
per  cent,  in  England,  are  uncultivated.  But  these 
figures  scarcely  do  justice  to  the  Belgian  land  system, 
for  they  compare  the  whole  of  the  little  kingdom, 
including  the  desolate  region  of  the  Campine,  a  land  of 
marsh  and  heath,  with  the  most  fertile  portions  of 
England.  A  fairer  test  would  be  to  put  the  two  king¬ 
doms  side  by  side,  when  the  figures  would  show  that  the 
proportionate  quantity  of  uncultivated  land  in  Belgium 
as  compared  with  this  country  is  as  7  to  23,  or  less  than 
one-third.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  climate  of  the 
one  kingdom  is  in  any  degree  superior  to  that  of  the 
other — the  temperature  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
same,  and  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  soil  are  not 
greater  in  the  Low  Countries  than  in  England.  A. 
large  portion  of  Flanders  is  with  great  difficulty  and 
cost  preserved  from  the  inroads  of  the  sea,  Hogeland 
and  the  Campine  are  worse  than  the  poorest  parts  of 
Surrey,  and  many  of  the  most  fertile  districts  were  in 
the  middle  ages  barren  and  sandy  plains.  That- 
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rianders,  Brabant,  and  Antwerp  are  now  as  well-tilled 
as  a  garden,  and  that  the  product  of  its  wheat  is  often 
16  to  1,  while  rarely  in  any  part  of  England  is  more 
than  8  to  1  returned,  is  entirely  attributable  to  the 
industry  of  the  people.  Belgium  is  more  densely  populated 
than  England,  for  although  there  are  none  of  those  pro¬ 
vinces  of  houses  which  exist  in  this  country,  the  cities 
are  large  and  numerous,  and  the  proportion  of  inhabitants 
for  the  whole  kingdom  is  430,  while  in  England  and 
Wales  it  is  347,  and  in  Scotland  only  101  to  the  square 
mile.  Like  England,  Belgium  is  a  country  of  manufac¬ 
turers,  of  miners,  of  farmers,  and  of  traders,  but  unlike 
her  she  manages  not  only  to  grow  food  enough  for  her 
population,  but  to  export  largo  quantities  to  other 
nations.  Is  the  Flemish  farmer  naturally  more  ener¬ 
getic,  more  skilful,  and  more  industrious  than  his 
English  cousin  ?  Is  not  the  difference  rather  to  be 
found  in  the  diflferent  land  system  of  the  two  countries  ? 
France,  before  the  revolution,  with  a  population  of  under 
24,000,000,  was  constantly  liable  to  dearths,  and  had  to 
purchase  wheat  largely  in  foreign  markets.  Before  the 
last  war  her  40,000,000  of  people  were  generally  able  to 
grow  more  than  sufficient  corn  for  their  own  consump¬ 
tion.  The  breaking  up  of  the  large  estates  has  at  any 
rate  vastly  increased  production  in  France,  and  has 
brought  millions  of  acres,  formerly  useless,  into  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Would  none  of  the  twenty-three  millions  now 
allowed  to  remain  barren  in  Great  Britain  reward  the 
labours  of  the  husbandman  ?  Has  the  experiment  been 
ever  fairly  and  fully  tried  under  conditions  similar  to 
'tliose  of  the  agricultural  colonies  in  Belgium  ? 

G.  C.  Levey. 


SECOXU  CHAMBERS. 

At  this  moment,  when  the  reactionists  who  rule 
Franco  are  devi.sing  a  Second  Chamber  to  entrench  the 
•usurpation  established  by  that  already  existing,  it  must 
excite  an  uneasy  feeling  in  the  breasts  of  some  Ameri¬ 
cans  that  the  example  of  their  country  should  be  the 
one  most  eflectively  quoted  by  the  “Ring”  of  which 
the  Duke  de  Broglie  is  the  head.  While  this  is  going 
on  at  Versailles,  the  American  people  are  watching  with 
interest  the  intrigues  of  their  own  “  Ring  ”  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  whose  De  Broglie  is  General  Butler,  in  its 
efibrt  to  influence  the  election  of  a  successor  to  the  late 
Senator  for  Massachusetts.  The  anxiety  of  the  whole 
country  as  to  the  filling  of  this  vacancy  is  not  without 
significance.  It  is  recognised  that  for  a  long  time  there 
has  been  a  decline  of  ability  in  the  Senate.  Charles 
.Sumner  entered  the  Senate-chamber  on  the  day  that 
Henry  Clay  left  it  never  to  return,  and  since  then  he 
has  almost  alone  maintained  in  that  body  the  traditional 
standard  of  statesmanship  which  seemed  about  to  fall 
with  the  eminent  Senators  belonging  to  an  old  regime 
of  whom  Clay  was  perhaps  the  last.  The  State  of 
^tassachusetts  is  one  which  has  been  least  manipulated 
into  servility  to  small  politicians,  and  the  nation  now 
looks  to  see  whether  it  will  bo  able  to  maintain  its 
honourable  eminence  at  this  critical  moment.  General 
Butler,  the  most  unscrupulous  politician  in  America, 
appears  to  hesitate  about  seeking  for  himself  the  seat 
ot  Sumner.  The  unfulfilled  part  of  the  late  Senator’s 
term  is  but  little  over  a  year,  and  Butler  vidll  not  care 
probably  to  play  for  so  small  a  stake.  It  would  suit 
him  better  to  become  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  so 
that  he  might  “  Butlerise  ”  that  State,  so  to  speak,  and, 
when  he  does  enter  the  Senate,  do  so  with  less  danger 
of  a  reaction  at  home.  So  ho  is  understood  to  be  bar¬ 
gaining  with  a  representativ'e  of  his  State  in  Congress, 
Mr  Dawes,  to  secure  for  him  the  Senatorship  for  a 
prospective  consideration.  There  is  some  hope,  indeed, 
that  the  scheme  will  fail,  and  that  Massachusetts  will 
fiend  to  the  Senate  her  only  great  Congressman,  Jud^^e 
Hoar.  ° 

But  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  country  should  be 
watching  the  Lower  House  at  Washington  to  see  how 
an  election  in  a  far-away  State  of  R^ew  England  is  to 
^0.  Although  Charles  Sumner  went  to  the  Senate 


without  ever  having  gone  through  the  Lower  House 
the  case  was  an  anomaly.  The  members  of  the 
Lower  House  have  come  to  regard  .a  vacancy  in 
the  Senate  as  a  place  within  their  right.  That  the 
Senator  shall  be  chosen  out  of  the  Lower  House  has  be¬ 
come  so  normal  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  part  of 
America’s  second,  or  unwritten.  Constitution.  Whether 
the  scheme  of  General  Butler  in  this  case  shall  succeed 
or  not,  the  fact  will  remain  that  he,  and  every  other 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  looks  upon  the 
body  to  which  he  belongs  as  a  mere  stepping-stone  to 
the  Senate ;  while  the  Senator,  in  his  turn,  looks  upon 
his  position  Jis  a  station  in  his  progress  to  the  Presi. 
dency,  or  at  least  to  the  Cabinet.  No  one  can  observe 
the  careers  of  the  most  prominent  public  men  in  the 
history  of  the  American  Congress  w  ithout  seeing  that 
they  were  shaped  with  reference  to  their  own  advance¬ 
ment  to  higher  positions.  This  fact  alone  seems  able  to 
explain  the  decline  of  the  American  Congress  in  states¬ 
manlike  character  and  ability.  That  body  has  become 
an  arena  of  intrigue  and  struggle  for  higher  place.  Not 
only  has  the  Upper  House  dwarfed  the  Lower,  but  the 
Senate  itself  has  been  reduced  to  a  threshold  to  more 
august  pow’er.  He  is  an  exceptional  man  who  now 
thinks  it  sufficient  to  be  a  representative  of  the  people  or 
the  Senator  of  a  State.  Of  course  there  are  men  enough 
— men  shrewd,  facile  of  tongue,  enterprising — for  whom 
this  political  race-course  has  attractions ;  but  they  are 
by  no  means  the  best  men  in  America.  It  must  be 
confessed — because  the  confession  is  necessary  for  the 
light  appreciation  of  the  real  contribution  of  American 
experience  to  political  philosophy — that  the  disin¬ 
clination  to  enter  upon  Congressional  life  which  De 
Tocqueville  observed  among  the  ablest  men  in  the 
United  States  has  steadily  increased  since  his  time. 
The  steady  refusal  of  solicitations  in  this  direction  by 
literary  men — such  as  Emerson,  Curtis,  and  Lowell — 
can  only  be  attributed  to  the  instinctive  aversion  of  such 
men  to  sit  in  bodies  of  which  nearly  every  member  is 
playing  a  game  for  the  prize  of  personal  promotion.  No 
American  will  now  admit  that  the  intellectual  or  ethical 
character  of  his  country  can  bo  estimated  by  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Congress. 

The  experience  of  America  has  amply  shown  that  it 
is  a  fundamental  fault  in  any  constitution  to  offer  for 
ambition  any  aim  higher  than  that  of  legislating  for  the 
nation.  To  make  an  executive  office  higher  than  this  is 
to  raise  the  hand  above  the  head.  If  the  presidential 
office  in  the  United  States  were  stripped  of  its  power  of 
patronage,  its  control  of  the  offices  and  financial  expen¬ 
ditures  of  the  nation,  its  occupant  would  be  only  a  Chief 
of  Police.  The  Senate  has  acquired  a  pre-eminence 
above  the  House  of  Representatives,  because  it  to  some 
extent  shares  this  power  of  patronage  and  promotion 
w’hich  has  made  the  President  a  monarch.  Since  the 
President  must  call  upon  the  Senate  to  confirm  his 
appointments  to  office,  he  more  readily  listens  to  pro¬ 
posals  of  individuals  for  preferment  when  coming  from 
members  of  that  body.  The  title  of  “  Senator,”  origi¬ 
nally  meant  to  carry  no  greater  weight  than  that  of 
“  Representative,”  is  now  suggestive  of  the  “  Seigneur 
to  which  it  is  allied.  Senator  is  but  Lord  Latinised ; 
and  while  the  House  of  Lords,  which  gave  rise  to  it,  has 
been  steadily  subordinated  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  Senate  has  as  steadily  advanced  towards  that  posi¬ 
tion  of  authority  which  the  corresponding  branch  of 
the  English  Parliament  occupied  in  the  pre-revolutionary 
era.  And  the  English  Upper  House  in  its  decline,  and 
the  American  in  its  ascent  to  power,  alike  demonstrate 
in  a  way  that  well  deserves  the  attention  of  constitution- 
makers  in  France,  that  institutions  do  not  stand  still 
any  more  than  the  nations  on  which  they  are  grafted. 
“  Nettle-roots  sting  not,”  says  Lord  Bacon.  That  the 
innocent  roots  have  a  way  of  producing  nettles  that  do 
sting  is,  of  course,  their  recommendation  to  the  Versailles 
“Ring;”  but  one  might  hope  that  there  still  remain 
some  men  of  commanding  influence  in  France  who  wil 
be  found  unwilling  to  throw  away  the  experience  which 
the  world  has  had  of  Second  Chambers.  Thinkmg 
Englishmen  do  not  under-estimate  the  evil  still  entaile 
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by  their  Upper  (Lower)  Honse,  implying  a  miserable 
surrender,  under  menace,  as  part  of  the  constitutional 
machinery  for  passing  laws ;  they  know,  too,  what  it  has 
cost  to  make  that  surrender  invariable  ;  and  yet  it  may 
be  safely  affirmed  that  here  in  England,  where  the  two- 
Chamber  system  had  a  root  in  reality,  but  has  been 
reduced  nearly  to  a  mere  survival,  the  worst  result  has 
been  partly  averted.  That  worst  result  is  not  the 
repeated  dead-locks  in  legislation,  nor  even  jealousy 
between  two  Houses  where  all  servants  of  a  Common¬ 
wealth  should  have  one  eftprit  de  corps ;  but  it  is  the 
def^radation  of  every  legislature  so  divided.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  that  all  the  ablest  members  of  a  body  shall  be  per¬ 
petually  transferred  to  another,  or  be  continually  working 
to  pet  into  another,  without  that  body  suffering  a  sort  of 
atrophy.  And  this  dwarfing  of  one  member  of  the  body 
politic  by  another  means  injury  to  both.  England, 
whose  two  Houses  are  so  different  in  origin,  function, 
and  power  that  they  are  hardly  branches  of  one  body, 
and  where  the  nominally  Lower  House  really  monopolises 
legislative  and  executive  power,  furnishes  no  actual 
example  of  the  system  under  discussion.  Those  countries 
must  be  looked  to  where  it  has  been  imported  and  artifi¬ 
cially  preserved,  as  it  would  have  to  be  in  France.  When 
M.  Dufaure  asked  the  opponents  of  this  scheme  (it  was 
his  only  argument)  to  point  him  to  a  single  nation 
which  had  only  one  legislative  Chamber,  they  might 
have  replied  by  demanding  that  he  should  point  them 
to  a  nation  which  had  thereby  secured  so  able  a  legisla¬ 
ture  as  the  English  House  of  Commons,  whose  greatness 
is  due  to  its  being  really  the  only  source  of  authority, 
and  the  chief  goal  of  political  ambition  and  effort. 

Honcure  D.  Conway. 


CO-OPERATION  UNDER  THE  SEPTENNATE. 

On  a  former  occasion,  when  speaking  of  the  distress  preva¬ 
lent  in  Paris,  we  -stated  that  many  workmen  sought  in 
co-operation  the  means  of  contending  against  the  high  price 
of  provisions.  No  member  of  the  Civil  Service  Stores  or  of 
any  really  good  co-operative  society  will  gainsay  the  wisdom 
of  this  effort ;  but  the  work  is  parti  nilarly  difficult  in  Paris, 
where  it  suffices  to  speak  of  the  social  amelioration  of  the 
working  classes  to  be  suspected  of  incendiarism,  and  to  be, 
perhaps,  arrested  as  holding  views  that  menace  social  and 
moral  order,  and  betoken  affiliation  to  the  International.  In 
spite,  however,  of  these  difficulties,  the  Paris  workmen,  fore¬ 
seeing  the  present  di.stress,  made  several  determined  efforts 
to  constitute  economic  societies,  of  which  the  co-oper<ative 
bakery  is  the  most  original  and  important  example.  Those 
arsons  who  are  well  acmiainted  with  the  social  aspect  of 
French  affairs  will  remember  that,  during  the  autumn  and 
winter,  the  price  of  bread  rose  in  a  most  alarming  manner, 
and  it  was  at  this  auspicious  moment  that  some  bold 
initiators  appealed  to  the  public  for  support  in  the  creation 
of  a  co-operative  bakehouse.  They  calculated  that  at  least 
two  or  three  thousand  j>ersons  might  be  ftnind  in  Paris  who 
would  willingly  take  a  share  in  an  enterprise  that  offered 
such  undoubted  advantages.  What,  however,  was  their  sur¬ 
prise  and  disappointment  when,  after  the  greatest  pains  had 
been  taken  to  propagate  the  idea,  only  two  hundred  and 
fifty  persons  understood  and  supported  the  good  work  ! 
hut,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  while  the  Parisians  failed  to 
wize  this  opportunity,  the  market -ganleners  and  other 
inhabitants  of  the  suburbs  understood  at  once  all  the 
advantages  that  might  be  derived  from  the  co-operative 
production  of  bread.  At  Saint-Denis,  Puteaux,  and  Suresnes, 
villages  lying  to  the  north  and  north-west  of  Paris,  the 
proposition  w-as  warmly  greeted  by  shareholders  in  the  local 
co-operative  stores,  and  they  not  only  subscribed  to  the  new 
society,  but  even  advanced  a  part  of  their  own  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  flour.  Though  in  the  communes  of  Arcueil- 
^chan  and  Charenton  in  the  south,  and  Levallois-Perret  in 
the  west,  no  co-operative  societies  existed,  some  inhabitants 
nevertheless  spontaneously  formed  themselves  into  groups 
for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  collectively  the  cheaper  and 
better  bread  promised  them. 

It  was  only  after  the  comparatively  speaking  rural  districts 
had  set  the  example  that  some  Parisian  co-operative  societies, 
^ch  as  L* Union  (hivrihre^  V Avenir  de  Plaisance^  and  les 
^uitabUg  de  Paris  followed  suit,  together  with  some  rnem- 
oeft  of  the  co-operative  stores  of  the  18th  arrondissement, 
^nd  the  co-operative  society  of  the  tailors.  Still,  even  with 
this  support,  it  was  not  possible  at  first  to  establish  more 


than  three  depots  for  retailing  the  bread  within  the  town. 
Under  these  adverse  circumstances  it  was  most  difficult  to 
produce  cheap  bread.  In  December  last  the  society  had  only 
received  120^.  from  its  shareholders,  and  it  had  already  spent 
in  advertising,  registering,  and  general  expenses,  nearly  30Z. 
The  committee,  however,  was  composed  of  experienced  men. 
Some  had  worked  as  bakers  all  their  lives,  and  they  deter¬ 
mined,  notwithstanding  the  paucity  of  funds,  to  start  business 
at  once.  On  the  first  day  of  the  New  Year  the  first  loaves 
were  produced,  and  immediately  the  embarrassments  which 
had  beset  the  society  were  renewed  in  intensity,  and  more 
vividly  realised.  As  the  great  bulk  of  the  members  lived 
in  the  suburbs,  at  long  distances  from  each  other,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  serve  the  bread  without  the  extra  expense  of  a 
horse  and  cart,  and  even  with  this  help  many  did  not  receive 
their  daily  allowance  till  eleven  or  twelve  o’clock.  The  oven, 
also,  was  too  large  for  the  small  amount  of  bread  required, 
and  the  fuel'consumed  to  heat  it  would  have  sufficed  to  bake 
a  great  many  more  loaves.  Nor  was  it  right  that  a  co-ope¬ 
rative  society,  founded  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the 
working  classes,  should  pay  the  men  in  its  employ  less  than 
an  ordinary  baker.  Thus,  after  mature  calculation,  it  was 
found  that  by  selling  the  bread  at  ninepence  the  four-pound 
loaf  the  society  would  lose  daily  about  seven  shillings,  but 
by  raising  it  a  halfpenny  it  would  clear  a  daily  profit  of  six¬ 
teen  shillings.  The  latter  course  was  adopted,  and  still,  even 
at  this  price,  the  bread  cost  a  halfjienny  less  than  if  bought 
at  an  ordinary  baker’s.  By  the  17th  of  February,  however, 
the  society  had  gained  so  much  ground  that  it  could  safely 
reduce  the  price  to  ninepence  without  incurring  any  loss, 
and  thus  realised  the  promise  often  reiterated  of  selling  bread, 
at  a  penny  per  loaf  cheaper  than  the  current  price,  what¬ 
ever  that  price  may  be.  This  result,  achieved  in  the  face  of 
so  many  obstacles,  may  well  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
great  victory.  The  advantage  will  best  be  realised  if  taken 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  local  society  that  has  subscribed 
for  one  share  in  the  co-operative  bakehouse.  This  share 
costs  2^.,  and  entitles  the  holders  to  consume  a  hundred  four- 
pound  loaves  per  day  at  a  penny  cheaper  than  the  ordinary 
price.  This  economy,  or  benefit,  amounts  on  an  average,  ad¬ 
mitting  the  possibility  of  an  occasional  rise  in  the  price,  to 
at  least  six  shillings  each  day.  In  other  words,  the  profit 
resulting  from  the  investment  of  2'.  in  this  enterprise  by  a 
group  of  persons  consuming  daily  100  loaves  would  amount 
to  more  than  109Z.  per  annum.  We  should  add  to  this  the 
further  consideration  that  the  bread  is  of  a  better  quality, 
and  that,  as  every  detail  relating  to  the  management,  cost, 
&c.,  is  duly  submitted  to  all  members,  they  cannot  unwit¬ 
tingly  be  deceived,  nor  can  any  form  of  adulteration  be 
practised. 

The  history  of  this  co-operative  bakery  is  the  history  of 
work  accomplished  by  some  of  the  most  persevering  and  prac¬ 
tical  social  reformers  of  Paris.  It  should  not  bo  looked  upon 
as  a  trivial  matter,  for  the  daily  distribution  of  upwards  of 
two  thousand  loaves  at  a  penny  reduction  each  is  of  no  small 
importance,  particularly  when  we  consider  that  this  is  but  a 
beginning,  and  that  bread  is,  of  all  absolute  necessities,  the 
one  article  on  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  practise  any 
economy.  The  record  of  these  facts  may  also,  we  trust,  bear 
fruit  in  England  ;  for  there  is  no  better  incentive  than  that 
of  a  successful  example.  It  must  not,  however,  be  thought 
that  this  is  the  only  recent  attempt  made  by  the  Parisians  to 
provide  against  the  present  increase  in  the  price  of  every 
necessary  article.  Last  February  co-operative  stores  were 
established  at  Courbevoie  for  the  sale  of  groceries  and  wine. 
This  new  society  did  not  fail  to  take  a  share  in  the  co¬ 
operative  bread  company.  Not  far  from  Paris,  at  Igny-le- 
Jard  (Marne),  another  similar  society  was  founded  during 
the  same  month.  L' Avenir  de  Plaisance,  30  Kue  Pernetty, 

began  operations  in  the  month  of  November  last,  and  has 
been  progressing  ever  since.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  an 
attempt,  which  we  believe  has  been  attended  with  success, 
was  made  in  the  quarter  of  the  Bourse  to  start  co-operative 
stores ;  and  to  the  north-east  of  Paris,  at  Bondy,  another 
society  has  recently  sprung  into  existence.  Beside  all  these 
new  societies,  we  should  also  note  that  those  already  in  exist¬ 
ence,  previous  to  the  present  distress,  have,  out  of  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  the  day,  recruited  many  new  members. 

While  some  workmen  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  . 
reduction  of  the  cost  of  provisions,  by  means  of  the  wholesale 
purchase  and  retail  distribution,  on  co-operative  principles,  of 
all  alimentary  articles,  others  have  sought  to  increase  their 
incomes  by  the  creation  of  co-operative  workshops.  The 
tanners  and  the  coopers  have  elected  committees  to  study  this 
matter,  and  the  men  who  prepare  for  divers  usages  the  skins 
of  rabbits,  rats,  hares,  &c.,  are  also  determined  to  cease 
working  for  employers,  and  te^  continue  their  business  on  a 
co-operative  basis.  The  clock-makers  hope  to  start  a  work¬ 
shop  where  all  members  of  the  trade,  who  have  no  employ¬ 
ment,  can  spend  their  time  making  goods  for  the  benefit  of 
all  concerned  ;  and  the  masons  have  revived  a  co-operative^ 
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workshop.  In  a  word,  the  Syndical  Chambers  or  trade 
societies  have  taken  the  matter  up  energetically,  and  attempt 


to  struggle  against  adversity  by  holding  registration  books 
wherein  to  chronicle  all  demands  for  labour,  by  starting, 
when  feasible,  co-operative  workshops,  and  in  some  insbinces 
by  subscribing,  for  the  benefit  of  their  members,  to  co-opera¬ 
tive  stores.  Such  have  been  the  efforts  of  the  Paris  workmen, 
and  these  the  means  by  which  they  propose  to  resist  the 
menace  of  ruin.  How  can  we  deny  that  such  projects 
achieve  more  good  than  the  charity  Madame  de  MacMahon 
has  distributed  ?  If  the  co-operative  societies  are  weak,  their 
members  few,  and  the  good  effect  but  slightly  felt  on  so  large 
a  population  as  that  of  Paris,  this  is  due  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  constant  interference  of  the  Government  police,  to  the 
dissolution  by  force  of  every  bond  which  the  different  trade 
societies  have  so  often  attempted  to  establish  among  themselves. 
Ha<l  the  workmen  been  left  to  themselves,  powerful  trade 
.societies  federated  together  would  have  given  an  impetus  to 
co-oneration  which  would  have  placed  thousands  in  an  inde¬ 
pendent  position,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fluctuation 
which  now  depresses  the  market.  If  motives  of  humanity 
did  not  dictate  such  a  line  of  conduct,  the  instinct  of  policy 
might  have  foreseen  its  advantages.  To  allow  workmen  to 
invest  in  co-operative  stores,  and  to  enter  into  the  partner¬ 
ship  of  a  co-operative  workshop,  is  to  give  them,  as  our  Con- 
’servative  friends  would  say,  “a  stake  in  the  country;”  and, 
according  to  the  arguments  of  the  “  Party  of  Order,”  it  is 
only  those  who  have  nothing  to  lose  who  will  incur  the  perils 
of  a  revolution.  We  fear  that,  at  present,  the  great  majority 
have  “nothing  to  lose,”  and  this  is  due  in  some  measure  to 
the  shortsightedness  of  the  Gov’ernment.  What  advantage 
can  the  administration  imagine  any  one  will  derive,  beyond 
mere  temporary  relief,  from  the  distribution  of  bowls  of 
soup  ?  But,  by  encouraging  co-operation,  the  working-classes 
would  have  been  improved  mentally,  socially,  and  materially 
and  a  new  element  of  stability  drawn  frora  the  very  classes 
which  are  suppo.sed  to  be  constantly  menacing  the  security  of 
the  State  and  the  Government.  The  golden  opportunity  has, 
however,  been  Idft,  and  a  heavy  responsibility  rests  on  those 
who  have  not  l)een  able  to  distinguish  between  scientific 
genuine  social  reform,  and  the  noisy  clamour  of  ignorant 
rebellion,  Adolphe  Smith. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  ON  WOMEN. 


“  In  effect,  therefore,  the  proposal  is  to  alter  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  in  order  to  abolish  the  restraints  of  marriage,  for  the 
convenience  of  women  who  are  on  bad  terms  with  their 
husbands.”  Tlie  proposal  referred  to  by  the  Saturday 
Review  is  that  for  bestowing  votes  upon  women-householders, 
and  the  steps  by  which  so  remarkable  a  conclusion  as  this  is 
reached  are  worth  some  attention. 

To  begin  with,  the  agitators  for  Women’s  Suffrage  are 
compared  to  blue-bottles,  and  the  writer  sees  fit,  with  that 
superfine  elegance  which  has  long  characterised  his  journal, 
to  enter  into  all  such  pleasant  details  as  are  necessaiy  to  com¬ 
plete  his  illustration.  A  larder  is  the  similitude  which 
naturally  occurs  to  a  well-fed  Saturday  lleviewer  when  he 
thinks  of  his  country,  for  in  such  a  region  his  thoughts  are 
most  content  to  dwell ;  the  fly-blown  meat,  so  vividly 
describe<l,  is,  of  course,  his  ease  and  comfort,  but  more 
especially  his  digestion,  so  much  disturbed  by  the  ardour  of 
the  agitators  to  whom  he  refers;  and  by  the  blue- bottles 
he  is  good  enough  to  explain  for  our  guidance  that 
he  means  the  silly  single  women  and  childless  wives 
whom  he  regards  as  the  leaders  of  the  movement.  In 
the  whole  niuge  of  political  literature  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  happier  parallel.  Having  worked  out  the  larder- 
vein,  he  apparently  considers  it  necessary  to  soothe  his 
rea<ler8  down  with  specimens  of  all  the  trite  twaddle  that 
has  been  talked  about  this  question  since  Mr  Stuart  Mill  first 
made  it  a  Parliamentary  one.  The  proposal  is  called  revo¬ 
lutionary  ;  it  is  asserted  that  the  great  body  of  women  do 
not  desire  the  suffrage,  for,  says  the  Reviewer,  they  are  content 
to  be  women.  This  is  certainly  a  marvellous  discovery,  and 
the  writer  is  so  enamoured  of  it  that  he  repeats  it  further  on 
in  his  article  with  the  addition  that  no  Act  of  Parliament  can 
change  the  fact.  The  famous  oak  and  vine  platitude  is 
dragged  in,  and  fruitful  matrons  are  flattered  by  the  state¬ 
ment  that  their  contribution  of  a  “  healthy,  right-minded, 
intelligent  child  to  the  human  species  is  worth  infinitely  more 
to  the  world  than  all  the  books  ever  witten  or  ever  likely  to 
be  written  by  women.”  The  writer  plumes  himself  upon  his 
physiology,  and  he  evidently  implies  here  that  matrons  by 
taking  thought  may  bring  forth  right-minded  children  just  as 


an  authoress  can  produce  a  right-minded  book.  He  may, 
perhaps,  indulge  a  hope  of  seeing  the  day  when  the  production 


<if  even  that  highest  outcome  of  civilisation,  a  Saturday 
Reviewer,  may  be  as  much  a  matter  of  design  and  study  as 


was  the  construction  of  Adam  Bede  ;  nor  can  the  world  hesi¬ 
tate  to  agree  with  his  estimate  of  the  comparative  value  of 
these  additions  to  its  store  of  good  things. 

Mrs  Somerville  is  evidently  a  difficulty  in  the  Reviewer’s 
way ;  but,  with  consummate  impudence,  he  pats  her  on  the 
back,  and  is  good  enough  to  allow  that  her  books  are  as  good 
as  her  children.  He  makes  a  few  desultory  remarks  on  the 
unwholesome  effects  of  public  life  upon  American  women  •  in 
a  word  or  two  he  resigns  the  old  tneory  that  average  women 
are  not  as  capable  of  choosing  a  good  representative  as  men 
are  ;  but  in  a  w’ord  or  two  more,  elsewhere,  he  revives  the 
same  theory  in  a  new  shape  by  asserting  that  a  constituency 
would  not  be  strengthened,  but  weakened,  by  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  women-householders.  These  statements,  and  a  few 
words  approving  of  the  movement  for  the  higher  education  of 
women,  but  strongly  condemning  those  women  who  would 
carry  that  education  into  effect  by  following  either  of  the 
learned  professions,  form  the  only  steps  by  which  the  final 
statement,  that  which  heads  this  article,  is  reached.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  they  in  no  sort  afford 
ground  for  such  a  conclusion.  Some  fruitful  matrons  and 
brightly  intellectual  women  are  of  opinion  that  even  if  the 
suffrage  were  granted  to  women-householders  they  would 
still  remain  women  ;  they  quite  agree  with  the  Reviewer  that 
the  most  sweeping  Act  of  Farliament  would  find  some  diffi¬ 
culty  if  it  attempted  to  change  the  sexes.  They  will  admit 
the  general  truth  of  the  oak  and  vine  simile,  but  they  will  not 
acknowledge  that  the  possession  of  a  vote  would  materially 
alter  the  character  of  spin.sters  and  widows,  nor  that  it 
would  prevent  those  contributions  from  being  continued  upon 
which  the  Reviewer  sets  so  high  a  value.  Again,  it  is  not  clear 
that  a  very  unwholesome  amount  of  public  life  would  be  in¬ 
volved  in  a  visit  to  the  polling-booths  once  every  five  or 
six  years — the  walk  might  even  prove  a  beneficial  exercise. 
As  to  the  question  of  strengthening  the  constituency,  the 
Reviewer  must  know  that  the  capacity  qualification  was  com¬ 
pletely  knocked  on  the  head  by  Mr  Disraeli’s  Reform  Bill. 
The  Constitution  no  longer  asks  if  such  and  such  a  body  of 
voters  is  intelligent  and  independent  enough  to  have  the 
franchise,  but  simply  what  is  the  form  of  qualification  that 
will  secure  the  widest  possible  representation  in  Parliament 
of  the  various  cl:i.sses  in  the  country.  A  household  and  a 
lodger  franchise  have  been  fixed  upon  as  the  most  convenient 
qualification  at  ju’esent  attainable  for  this  purpose.  The 
“Women’s  Suffrage  people”  merely  ask  that  single  women, 
a  class  of  the  nation  which  is  increasing  largely  from  year  to 
year,  and  with  many  interests  which  it  is  impossible  for  men 


to  appreciate  or  understand  so  well  as  women  themselves, 
shall  hav’e  the  power  to  help  in  choosing  Parliamentary  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  to  instruct  those  representatives  as  to  the  true 


sentatives  and  to  instruct  those  representatives  as  to  the  true 
needs  of  this  most  important  section  of  the  community.  ThU 
is  not  a  question  of  women’s  rights,  but  of  a  more  complete 
and  perfect  form  of  representative  government. 

Now,  then,  it  is  possible  to  discuss  the  statement  which 
the  artful  Reviewer  has  placed  at  the  end  of  his  article. 
He  began  with  a  joke  to  attract  attention,  he  ends  with 
8  sting  that  is  likely  to  rankle  in  the  memory  of  many 
of  his  readers  for  days,  perhaps  months  and  years  to 
come.  He  knows  his  advantage  and  is  unscrupulous  enough 
to  make  the  utmost  use  of  it  Every  honest  journalist 
must  regret  that  this  powerful  and  brilliant  review  should 
give  any  sign  that  it  is  ready  to  lead  that  retrogi^e 
movement  in  literature  which  would  finally  bury  us  in  a 
quagmire  of  spleen  and  vulgarity,  like  that  wherein  the 
writers  of  half-a-ceutury  ago  floundered  so  miserably.  It 
must  be  generally  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  tone  of 
the  Saturday's  late  articles,  and  more  especially  of  those  upon 
women’s  (juestions,  has  been  thoroughly  debased  ;  and  it  has 
seemed  as  if.  no  inuendo  were  too  gross,  no  calumny  too 
wicked,  if  the  review  wished  to  attack  those  who  were 
bringing  such  questions  to  the  front.  The  conclusion  of  its 
latest  article  is  as  baseless  in  fact  ;is  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
The  very  strongest  opponents  of  the  Women’s  Suffrage  move¬ 
ment  are  those  unhappy  wdv’es  to  whom  the  Reviewer  refew  . 
they  know  that  they  have  nothing  to  gain,  but  all  to  lose,  by 
their  single  and  widowed  sisters  oiitaining  the  franchise.^  A 
Saturday  Reviewer  is  supposed  to  be  above  all  considerations 
but  worldly  ones,  in  the  treatment  of  political  questions  ;  can 
he  then  be  so  innocent  of  worldly  wisdom  as  not  to  know 
that  while  marriage  is  the  only  profession  open  to  the 
majority  of  w'omen,  it  must  be  to  the  interest  of  those  women 
to  render  it  as  secure  and  binding  as  possible?  He  knows 
this  well  enough,  but  it  does  not  suit  his  purpose  to  admit  it. 
He  has  certain  animosities*  to  gratify,  and  it^  matters  not  to 
him  how  truth  and  consistency  are  outraged  if  he  succeed  in 
his  object.  And  this  is  a  sample  of  the  morality  of  tM 
leading  English  review  in  the  year  of  grace  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-four.  „ 

Gbobge  Fraser. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


women’s  suffrage  versus  some  women’s  privilege. 

gjj. _ I  learn  with  c^ief  and  dismay  that  the  Central  Com¬ 

mittee  of  the  Women’s  Suffrage  Association  have  resolved  to 
gypport  Mr  Forsyth’s  Bill,  which,  while  professing  to  be  a 
“Bill  to  remove  the  Electoral  Disabilities  of  Women,”  pro¬ 
vides  that  ^^no  married  woman  shall  be  entitled  to  vote.” 

As  I  was  unfortunately  absent  from  town  at  the  time  the 
resolution  was  passed,  and  had  no  opportunity  of  recording 
my  vote  against  it,  I  ask  your  leave  to  register  in  your  columns 
my  earnest  protest  against  the  suicidal  course  in  which  this 
resolution  is  the  first  step.  I  use  the  word  suicidal  advisedly, 
because  the  cause  of  woman’s  rights  rests  solely  upon  a  moral 
basis,  and  this  resolution  deliberately  abandons  the  moral 
ground. 

It  was  undoubtedly  an  objection  to  Mr  Bright’s  Bill  that 
it  simply  claimed  for  women  a  political  right,  without  assert¬ 
ing  the  moral  principle  upon  which  that  right  is  founded  ; 
blit  it  neither  re  asserted  nor  implied  the  re-assertion  of  a 
wrong.  This  Mr  Forsyth’s  Bill  does,  by  its  proviso  that 
married  women  shall  not  be  free  citizens.  I  care  not  to  ques¬ 
tion  here  whether  Mr  Forsyth  will  or  will  not  succeed  in 
altering  the  words  of  the  proviso  in  committee  so  far  as 
to  render  the  re-assertion  of  the  slavery  of  married  w  omen 
indircfit^  instead  of  direct.  This  appears  to  me  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  detail,  because  I  submit  that  it  is  our  duty  as  women  to 
demand  the  rights  of  Womanhood,  not  to  seek  to  obtain  a 
privilege  for  any  particular  class  of  women. 

We  knew,  when  we  commenced  our  agitation,  that  the 
majority  of  married  women  do  not  pay  the  rates  of  the  houses 
in  which  they  dwell,  and  that  their  enfranchisement  could 
not  be  immediate  upon  the  passing  of  Mr  Bright’s  Bill ;  but 
that  Bill  neither  delayed  justice,  nor  endorsed  injustice.  Our 
demand  for  political  freedom  is  based  upon  a  higher  law  than 
the  law  of  the  tax-gatherer,  and  the  name  of  the  wife  and 
mother  who  is  unregistered  on  the  parish  rate-book  is  regis¬ 
tered  on  that  list  of  the  children  of  God  where  “there  is 
neither  male  nor  female,  bond  nor  free,  inasmuch  as  all  are 
one.”  The  children  of  the  Heavenly  Father  are  equal  in  His 
sight,  and 'souls  that  are  equal  before  Him  are  bound  to  assert 
their  equality  before  human  law,  in  the  name  of  His  moral 
law,  which  is  the  sole  safeguard  of  the  weak  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  strong.  Let  women  but  drop  the  moral  banner,  in 
whose  sign  only  they  shall  conquer,  in  order  to  snatch  a  privi¬ 
lege,  and  the  expiation  will  assuredly  follow. 

I  am  told.  Sir,  that  by  thus  securing  the  enfranchisement 
of  spinsters  ancf  widows  we  shall  have  “  a  seventh  part  of  the 
voters  at  the  next  election  pledged  to  women’s  suffrage.”  Are 
they  not  pledged  to  women’s  suffrage  now  ?  What  nope  can 
we  have  that  they  will  fulfil  their  pledges  in  the  future,  who 
forget  them  now  ;  who,  at  the  first  chance  of  an  advantage 
for  themselv’es,  throw  over  women’s  suffrage  in  order  to  seize 
the  suffrage  for  themselves  ?  Moreover,  with  what  face  could 
these  women  voters  agitate  for  the  removal  of  those  political 
disabilities  of  married  women  which  they  had  themselves 
indorse!  in  order  to  secure  a  political  privilege  for  themselves  ? 

I  am  also  assured  that,  “  practically,”  the  clause  means 
nothing,  as  it  cannot  deprive  married  women  of  rights  they 
have  never  obtained,  but  merely  denies  them  by  implication. 

I  answer  that,  in  matters  of  principle,  words  are  things ; 
and,  before  concluding,  1  will  beg  space  to  illustrate  my 
assertion  by  a  touching  example  in  recent  history. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  last  insurrection  of  Milan  against 
the  Austrian  usuiper  (in  1853),  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
revolt  who  wiis  taken  prisoner  was  a  working-man  named 
Sciesa.  His  execution  was  delayed  until  the  bloody  work  of 
restoring  “order”  in  Milan  was  complete,  and  all  chance  of 
liberty  for  his  country  was  over  for  the  time.  On  the 
morning  of  the  execution  he  was  marched,  in  the  centre  of  a 
battalion  of  Austrian  troops,  across  the  huge  Piax,a  di 
CastellOf  a  distance  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  with  the 
gallows,  already  erected  at  the  other  end,  in  full  view  all  the 
way.  When  within  a  third  of  the  distance,  the  officer  in 
command  ordered  the  troops  to  halt,  and  advancing  to  the 
prisoner’s  side,  whispered  to  him  that  he  had  but  to  ask  for 
pardon  and  his  life  should  be  spared.  Sciesa  looked  him  in 
the  face  a  moment  without  answering,  then,  turning  from 
him,  he  waved  his  hand  to  the  escort,  saying,  in  his 
energetic  dialect,  Jiremm’  innauz  ! — Ptish  on  f 
In  the  sublime  intuition  that  precedes  death  he  saw  that 
to  ask  for  pardon  w’as  to  imply  the  right  of  Austria.  Better 
death,  he  felt,  than  to  deny  my  country’s  right  even  by  im¬ 
plication. 

Would  that  those  women  upon  the  Suffrage  Committee 
^ho  have  thus  hastily  and,  I  feel  sure,  unwittingly,  forsaken 
a  holy  principle  for  a  temporary  expediency,  could  under¬ 
stand  the  full  meaning  of  Sciesa’s  Push  on  !  and  learn  that  it 


is  better  to  deserve  freeilom  than  to  lie  free  ;  better  to  remain 
unenfranchised  ourselves  than  to  deny  our  sister’s  rights, 
even  by  implication.  In  matters  of  principle  words  are 
things.  I  am,  &c.,  E.  A.  Venturi. 


SEX  IN  EDUCATION, 

Sir, — It  will  probably  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  our  kind 
friends  of  the  medical  profession  to  learn  that  there  are  some 
women  who  do  not  appreciate  the  great,  not  to  say  meddling, 
interest  which  has  wen  taken,  the  last  few  years,  in  their 
health  and  occupations.  It  may  seem  black  ingratitude  to 
declare  it,  but  there  are  mothers,  daughters,  and  sisters 
amongst  us  who  think  they  are  quite  as  capable  of  judging 
and  finding  out  by  accumulated  experience  what  is  good  for 
their  bodies  and  minds,  under  the  ordinary  circumstance  of 
health,  as  any  doctor. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Examiner  you  mentioned,  in 
your  review  of  the  month’s  magazines,  an'  article  by  Dr 
Maudsley,  “  On  Sex  in  Mind  and  Education,”  which  appeared 
in  the  Fortnightly,  and  said  it  contained  matter  for  thought, 
or  something  to  this  effect.  It  does  indeed,  and  I  doubt  not 
that  every  thoughtful  woman  who  has  read  the  article  will 
I  question  the  taste  which  led  Dr  Maudsley  to  select  a  periodi¬ 
cal  of  this  nature  for  the  publication  of  his  views  on  the 
mental  training  and  physical  organisation  of  women.  It  is 
obvious  that  in  urging  objections  to  Dr  Maudsley’s  arguments 
less  can  be  said  on  the  subject  in  a  paper  for  general  circula¬ 
tion  than  could  be  in  a  medical  journal,  but  there  are  state¬ 
ments  made  which  may  be  considered  in  the  Examiner.  One 
of  these,  at  the  commencement  of  his  article,  is  that  women 
“carried  away  by  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  which  borders  on 
.or  reaches  fanaticism,  seem  positively  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
there  are  significant  differences  between  the  sexes,  arguing, 
in  effect,  as  if  it  were  nothing  more  than  an  affair  of  clothes, 
and  to  be  resolved,  in  their  indignation  at  women’s  wrongs, 
to  refuse  her  the  simple  rights  of  her  sex.” 

From  what  sources  Dr  Maudsley  has  ascertained  that  these 
are  the  opinions  “  of  the  most  eager  of  those  who  advocate 
reform,”  it  is  difficult  to  say,  for  it  can  be  confidently  asserted 
that  no  such  ideas  can  be  found  in  any  work  on  woman’s 
education  and  position.  Dr  Maudsley  may  have  a  hazy  idea 
that  the  poor  wretched  women  who  earn  their  bread  as 
trapeze-performers,  tight-rope  dancers,  &c.,  would  like  to  do 
away  with  some  of  the  distinctions  of  sex,  or  that  the  “  Fantee 
bearers”  would  willingly  exchange  sex  with  their  manly 
lords,  but  evidence  to  support  his  statement  he  could  not  find 
amongst  the  educated  women  of  any  civilised  country. 

Women,  as  they  become  more  thoughtful  and  located, 
will  naturally  wish  to  remove  the  artificial  barriers  which 
bar  their  way  to  an  independent  and  responsible  life,  but 
how  this  is  to  effect  the  miracle  of  changing  them  into  men  it 
would  be  difficult  for  Dr  Maudsley  to  explain  ;  perhaps  by 
the  same  metamorphosis  as  that  which  changes  a  man,  who 
has  propounded  something  foolish,  into  “an  old  woman.” 

There  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  women  “  to  rebel 
against  the  tyranny  of  their  organisation,”  as  Dr  Maudsley 
assert-s,  for  well-educated  women  have  too  high  a  respect  for 
the  “  laws  of  health  ”  to  infringe  them,  either  by  an  “  excessive 
mental  drain  ”  or  disregard  to  functional  requirements  ;  but 
they  do  rebel  against  the  tyranny  of  a  profession  which, 
judging  of  the  normal  by  the  abnormal  conditions  of  health, 
would  limit  the  mental  and  physical  employments  of  healthy 
and  vigorous  women  to  the  standard  which  may  be  necessary 
for  the  weak  and  enfeebled.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
whether  Dr  Maudsley  is  supported  in  his  theoiy,  that 
“there  is  a  distinct  sex  in  mind,”  or  how  he  can  prove 
that  there  is  a  greater  difference  between  the  mind  of 
a  well-trained  and  similarly  educated  man  and  woman 
than  between  a  prize-fighter  and  a  first-class  University 
man.  Neither  Dr  Maudsley  nor  any  of  the  profession 
have  yet,  I  believe,  been  able  to  declare  that  the  con¬ 
volutions  in  a  woman’s  brain  are  fewer  than  those  in  a 
man’s,  though  perhaps  by  such  a  system  of  training  as  they 
would  like  to  force  on  women  they  might,  in  time,  effect  this 
“  variation  in  the  species.”  Eveiy  one  will  agree  with  the  fact 
that,  until  growth  is  completea,  there  are  reasons  why  all 
straining  of  mind  and  body  should  be  avoided,  and  these 
reasons  are  ecjually  applicable  to  the  young  of  both  sexes. 
Were  medical  experts  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  injury 
done  to  the  youth  of  our  public  schools  and  colleges,  where  ' 
not  only  is  “cramming”  allowed,  but  bodily  exertion  is 
carried  to  the  farthest  point  of  endurance,  in  athletics  and 
training,  their  advice,  even  if  not  listen^  to,  would  at  all 
events  be  more  wisely  given  than  in  urging  young  women  to 
give  up  their  higher  education  and  their  right  to  judge  what 
is  best  for  themselves.  Fortunately  women  are  fast  learning 
that  a  well-employed  mind  has  a  great  share  in  sustaining  a 
healthy  body,  and  that  the  best  cure  for  morbid  fancies  and 
hysterical  affections  is  full  mental  occupation  with  a  proper 
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proportion  of  bodily  activity.*  Dr  Maudsley,  in  attempting 
to  prove  the  great  differences,  mental  and  bodily,  between 
boys  and  girls  even  at  an  early  age,  adds  that,  ‘‘some 
have  thought  that  a  girl’s  passion  for  a  doll  evinces  even  at 
that  time  a  fore-feeling  of  her  future  functions  !  ”  This  is 
too  comical,  for  the  “  some  ”  must  know  that,  if  dolls  are 
invariably  given  to  girls  and  guns  and  horses  to  boys,  they 
will  become  the  conventional  if  not  the  favourite  toys  of  each 
sex!  It  is,  however,  within  the  experience  of  many  mothers 
to  have  had  daughters  who  detested  dolls  and  sons  who  had 
a  tender  regard  for  them,  but  I  think  it  will  never  have 
occurred  to  them  that  these  differences  in  their  children’s 
tastes  were  “fore-feelings”  of  their  “future  functions;” 
only  the  prophetic  soul  of  “  some”  could  perceive  this. 

As  Dr  Maudsley  insists  on  the  fact  that  women  cannot 
possibly  attain  a  high  intellectual  level  without  disregarding 
their  [/hysical  nature  and  giving  up  “  their  fore-ordained 
work  as  mothers  and  nurses,”  he  ought  not  to  recommend 
them  to  be  the  “educators  and  trainers”  of  the  future  race 
in  preference  to  men,  who,  he  curiously  enough  adds,  “  are 
manifestly  not  so  fitted  mentally  as  women  to  be  the 
educators  of  children  during  the  early  years  of  their  infancy 
and  childhood.”  The  danger  of  entrusting  the  education  of 
children  to  a  class  whose  mental  qualities  are  to  be  sub¬ 
servient  to  their  animal  or  functional  ones  would  appal  any 
one  less  <lai  ing  than  Dr  Maudsley,  but  he  sees  only  a  vision 
“  of  a  puny,  enfeebled,  and  sickly  race,”  as  the  result  “  of  a 
quantity  of  female  work,”  and  this  sham  bogie  hides  from 
him  real  ones  in  the  shape  of  ill-educated  and  sensuous 
mothers.  ' 

Dr  Maudsley,  not  feeling  strong  enough  in  his  own  argu¬ 
ments,  quotes  from  Dr  Clark’s  work  on  ‘  Sex  in  Education,’ 
which  has  recently  appeared  in  America,  but  as  this  work 
enters  chiefly  into  physiological  details,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  state  that  the  writer  bases  his  conclusions  also  on  the 
abnormal  and  individual  cases  which  have  come  under  his 
care.  He  seems,  like  Dr  Maudsley,  unaware  that  the  normal 
condition  of  girls  who  lead  rational  and  unstimulated  lives, 
with  enough  mental  occupation  to  keep  any  morbid  fancies 
in  check,  is  healthy  at  all  times,  and  is  not  subject  to 
“functional  disorders.”  Nature  is  not  such  a  clumsy  con¬ 
triver  that  she  lays  physical  disabilities  on  one  half  the  human 
race ;  if  they  exist,  it  is  only  when  her  laws  have  been 
neglected  or  infringed.  If  our  advisers  on  this  matter  are 
logical,  they  will  understand  that  if  their  suggestions  are 
acted  upon,  they,  in  common  with  all  other  householders,  will 
find  their  domestic  expenses  very  much  increased,  unless 
they  are  willing  to  submit  to  numberle.s8  household  dis¬ 
comforts  ;  for  what  is  necessary  for  the  health  of  wives  and 
daughters  must  be  equally  so  for  that  of  their  maid-servants. 
Fortunately,  however,  for  the  health,  economy,  and  comfort 
of  society,  such  doctrines  will  not  be  believed  in  ;  and  as 
women  become  more  thoroughly  educated  they  wdll  under¬ 
stand  and  obey  the  laws  which  govern  health,  so  that  dissi¬ 
pation,  frivolity,  and  indolence  will  cease  from  their  midst, 
and  too  early  marriages,  that  source  of  evil  for  future  genera¬ 
tions,  will  be  regarded,  not  as  a  glory,  but  as  a  crime  against 
society.  I  am,  &c.,  H.  T. 

Hyde-park  Gardens,  April  15th. 


THE  DAILY  PRESS. 

Sir, — I  confess  to  some  feeling  of  surprise  at  the  tone  of  a 
paragraph — a  short  article  in  the  Ec/io  of  to-day  on  the 
subject  of  the  approaching  visit  of  the  Czar  of  Kussia  to  this 
country.  To  the  £cho  it  “seems  that  the  English  people  owe 
Kussia  something  in  the  way  of  a  public  reception,”  by  which 
I  understand  that  the  English  people  are  in  debt  to  the 
Kussian  people  to  some  extent  in  the  way  of  a  public 
reception,  and  that  the  way  to  pay  that  debt  is  to  make  great 
show  of  rejoicing  at  the  advent  to  our  shores  of  their 
Tyrannus,  of  their  autocmt,  who  has  power  of  life  and 
death  (or  rather  of  death  alone,  for  his  power  over  life  is 
simply  the  withholding  of  the  power  of  taking  it  away)  over 
millions  of  men  and  women.  But  why.  Sir,  are  the  English 
people  to  welcome  him,  the  oppressor  of  Poland,  who,  with  a 
refinement  of  cruelty  to  which  even  Nicholas  never  attained, 
has  forbidden  the  use  of  the  Polish  language  even  in  the 
churches  in  which  the  people  address  their  prayers  to  the 
Most  High  ?  Why,  I  ask,  are  we,  the  people — I  don’t  ask 
why  the  Court  should  not  do  it, — but  w’hy  should  the  people 
welcome  and  applaud  the  tyrant  and  oppressor  ? 


♦  One  of  our  well-known  women-physicians  was  recently  con¬ 
sulted  by  a  lady  who  fancied  her  symptoms  demanded  attention. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  the  case,  the  advice  given  was : — 
“Try  not  to  think  of  your  health,  and  take  lessons  at  once  in 
any  modern  or  classical  languages  you  may  not  know,  giving 
some  hours  a  day  to  study.”  The  patient  wisely  took  the  advice, 
occupied  her  mind  in  study,  and  was  cured. 


Ay,  and  our  rival,  too,  in  tl 
wilted  our  diplomacy  in  the  K 
knowing  that  our  Foreign  Of 
advances,  armed  under  the  cover 
very  confines  of  our  Indian  Emp 

I  am  trying  to  find  out  the 
better  than  that  “the  Czar  cai 
ten  millions  of  roubles  by  a  str 
only  absolute  command  of  an  ai 
largest  in  the  world,  but  he  has, 
stances,  more  influence  in  the  n 
Europe  than  any  other  person.” 
Majesty  is  our  great  guest  of  IS/ 
the  Loiidon  season.” 

All  England,  from  Gravesenjl  tc 
to  “  the  Lion  of  the  London  seasc 
hint  is  given  to  the  Duchess  of 
represent  to  the  Emperor  of  all  tl 
time  his  departure  from  Vlieasin 
some  Gravesend  by  twilight ! 
should  we  do  this  ?  Is  it  because 
to  the  Ducal  throne  of  Saxe-Cobi 
man’s  daughter  ?  To  me  the  log 
as  good  as  that  in  the  well-know 
which  we  are  indebted,  I  believ 
worth.  I  quote  from  memory.  “ 
to  cut  a  cabbage-leaf  to  make  an 
a  great  She-^^ar,  coming  along 
into  the  shop.  What,  no  soap ! 
imprudently  married  the  barber,’ 
I  only  quote  from  memory.  Anc 
which  the  sequence  of  reasoning,  o 
plain.  But  the  Echo— the  ha’pei 
democratic  Echo  stoop  to  this  sor 
April  14,  1874. 


Sir, — Judging  from  the  tone  < 
yours,  whose  first  number  appc 
requires  only  persecution,  and  a( 
to  make  proprietors  and  editors  tl 
less.  If  we  could  fix  on  a  very 
him  into  a  rage,  perhaps  we  migh 
a  daily  paper — say  the  Berserker- 
the  Kadical  party  requires,  and  w 
or  ungeutlemanlike. 


THE  BURIAL  OF  UNBA] 

Sir, — I  know  nothing  of  the  cl 
special  case  of  refusal  to  bury  wh 
scorn  in  the  E.vaminer  of  Apri 
brought  up  a  Liberal,  it  wearies 
these  perpetually  blemishing  our 
clergymen  are  bound  by  the  law  c 
as  all  citizens  are  :  they  are  specia 
duties  of  their  office,  by  the  rul 
and  defining  the  circumstances  ii 
to  be  performed.  These  rules  a 
cerned,  the  law-  of  the  State  as  wel 
and  in  the  case  in  question  they 
tinct :  “  Here  it  is  to  be  noted,  th; 
to  be  used  for  any  that  die  unbapt 
the  clergj'man  to  do — to  break  the 
pledge  he  gave  at  his  ordination  b, 
obey  the  law  ?  If  the  former,  are 
him  the  pecuniary  costs  in  whicl 
his  self-willed  disobedience  ?  If 
This  law  was  not  his  creation  ;  ai 
because  he  “  cannot  find  it”  in  h 
ordination  vow  of  obedience  ?  Ai 
is  not  that  the  usual  fee  to  th 
grave,  filling  it  up,  forming  the  n 
It  does  not  seem  excessive ;  whe 
to  be  done,  it  is  a  source  of  in< 
ought  not  to  be  a  source  of  repr< 
the  dead.  I 

Chester,  April  14. 

[Our  correspondent  can  hardly 
would  be  “  involved  in  pecuniary  d 
tized  infant.  This  is  not  the  only 
which  is  more  honoured  in  the  brej 
We  quite  admit  that  the  E8tablish( 
— for  in  order  to  be  charitable  th( 
As  to  the  48.  6d.,  we  undei'stand  tl 
clergyman’s  fee,  not  as  the  sextoi 
have  been  no  question  of  the  cle 
Ed.  Ex.] 
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People  on  the  other  side  of  the  frontier  began  to  say  :  — 

Ah  !  We  no  more  see  the  cashiers  of  Paris  ^y  us  flying 
visits.  Is  there  no  more  money  in  the  safes  of  Paris  ? 

The  event  of  this  week  will,  I  hope,  dissipate  this  villain¬ 
ous  susfiicion.  In  a  well-ordered  state  of  society,  everything 
should  follow  its  natural  course.  Merchants  should  trade, 
bankers  should  borrow  and  lend,  swindlers  should  swindle, 
deputies  should  declaim,  electors  should  petition,  and  cashiers 
should  carry  ofi*  well-lined  cash-boxes. 

I  knew  an  exchange  agent  who  gave  into  custody  one  of 
these  indelicate  clerks,  who  had  stolen  from  him  about 
fifteen  hundred  thousand  francs.  At  the  assize  court  the 
exchange  agent  was,  of  course,  brought  up  as  a  witness. 

“You  have  not  then,  sir,”  said  the  judge  to  him,  “been  in 
the  habit  of  checking  the  amount  of  the  vouchers  in  your 
place  of  business  V 

“  M.  le  President  ”  answered  the  exchange  agent,  “  there 
are  in  houses  like  mine  such  great  changes  in  the  vouchers 
that  the  four-and-twenty  hours  of  the  day  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  verify  them.  I  had  every  confidence  in  the 
accused.  ...” 

“  Then,”  said  the  judge  severely,  “  this  is  the  way  in  which 
you  stimulate  the  bad  instincts  of  your  clerks.  It  is  your 
negligence  alone  that  is  to  blame,  and  it  is  you  who  ought  to 
be  here  as  the  accused.” 

One  anecdote  calls  forth  another  ;  and,  my  theory  respect¬ 
ing  cashiers  having  conducted  me  to  the  judges  of  the 
tribunals,  I  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  narrating  two 
sublime  answers  of  judges  which  still  have  their  echoes  in  the 
annals  of  the  police. 

A  miserable  vagabond  was  brought  up  before  the  tribunal. 

“  You  have  been  caught,”  said  the  judge  to  him,  “stealing 
a  loaf!” 

The  unfortunate  fellow  turned  about  his  greasy  cap  between 
his  hands,  and  answered  timidly  : — 

“  Dame,  Monsieur  le  Prdsidenty  when  the  wolf  is  hun- 
gry.  .  .  .” 

The  judge  became  crimson  with  rage,  and  said  : — 

“  When  the  wolf  is  hungry  ...  it  works  !” 

Before  the  same  tribunal  appeared  a  young  girl  of  eighteen. 
She  had  stolen  something,  I  do  not  know  what,  from  a  shop. 

“  What  have  you  to  say  in  defence  ?” 

“  Alas  I  sir,  I  was  without  resources.” 

“Without  resources!  Without  resources!  Eh!  Made¬ 
moiselle,  when  you  are  without  means  you  should  become  a 
nursemaid.”  Arnold  Mortibr. 


LITERARY. 

SKEETCHLY’S  DAHOMEY. 

Dahomei/  Ab  It  1$  ;  being  a  Narrative  of  Eight  .Months*  Sesidencein 
that  Cuuntrg.  Uy  J.  A  Skertcbly.  Chapman  and  Uall. 

Some  achieve  honour,  others  have  honour  thrust  upon 
them.  Mr  Skertchly — in  his  capacity  of  traveller  at  least 
— belongs  to  the  latter  class.  The  fountain  of  honour  in 
his  case  was  U.M.  the  King  of  Dahomey,  who  detained 
the  adventurous  entomologist  at  his  Court  for  eight  months, 
which  the  latter  would  much  rather  have  spent  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  butterflies,  or  even  of  cimices  lectulariij  than  in  the 
observation  of  the  revolting  practices  of  these  far  from 
blameless  Ethiopians.  King  Qelele,  however,  was  hospi¬ 
tably  bent  on  showing  his  guest  the  lions  of  the  country, 
and  would  no  more  have  let  him  off  the  “  customs,”  i.e., 
human  sacrifices,  which  correspond  to  this  definition  in 
Dahomey,  than  we  would  have  excused  the  Shah  from 
visiting  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  description  of  these  san¬ 
guinary  ceremonies  forms  the  leading  feature  of  Mr 
Skertchly’s  volume.  Space  fails  us  to  say  more  of  them 
than  that  they  are  usually  performed  to  appease  the  spirits 
of  predecessors  of  the  reigning  monarch,  and  that  their 
atrocity  is  considerably  mitigated  by  their  restriction  to 
criminals,  and  the  absence  of  torture.  They  are  also  cele¬ 
brated  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  formerly,  and  Mr 
Skertchly  thinks  that  reasons  of  policy  alone  restrain  the 
present  king  from  abolishing  them  altogether.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  polity  of  Dahomey  deserves  cautious 
handling,  for  it  has  evinced  a  stability  surprising  in  a  West 
African  State.  For  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  throne, 
save  for  the  occasional  supersession  of  an  incompetent 
heir  apparent,  has  been  regularly  transmitted  from  father 
to  son.  The  maxims  of  government  have  remained  the 
same,  and  the  social  organisation  has  always  been  as  strictly 
ecclesiastical  and  military  as  the  most  ardent  advocate 


of  mediaeval  institutions  could  desire.  The  only  important 
innovation  has  been  the  contrivance  of  an  imaginary  “  Bush 

King,”  to  shift  the  discredit — but  not  the  profit _ of  traffic 

from  the  actual  ruler  with  whom  he  is  perfectly  identical 
The  decay  in  the  military  strength  of  the  kingdom  appears 
chiefly  attributable  to  over-riding  the  royal  hobby  of  the 
famous  Amazonian  guard,  the  number  of  which  sable 
vestals,  it  seems,  is  so  considerable  as  to  injuriously  affect 
the  population,  and  by  consequence  the  fighting  power  of 
the  State.  No  symptoms  of  decadence  seem  to  have  as 
yet,  impaired  the  popular  veneration  for  the  monarch 
whose  despotism  is  only  restrained  by  the  still  more  abso¬ 
lute  sway  of  religious  and  social  prescription.  According 
to  Mr  Skertchly,  the  Dahoman  religion  is  not  in  theory 
polytheistic.  Its  countless  fetiches  are  merely  regarded  in 
one  point  of  view  as  intercessors  with  the  supreme  divinity 
and  in  another  as  tabernacles  of  invisible  spiritual  powers 
who  condescend  to  reside  in  all  manner  of  objects  animate 
and  inanimate,  from  the  sacred  pythons  down  to  rags  and 
bottles.  Great  veneration  is  also  paid  to  the  spirits  of  the 
departed,  who  are  supposed  to  maintain  habitual  intercourse 
with  the  living,  and  to  frequently  become  reincarnate  in 
them.  This  plethora  of  demigods  is  naturally  favourable 
to  the  priesthood,  who  are,  for  the  most  part,  an  hereditary 
caste ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  the  recognition  of  the 
will  of  the  supreme  deity  as  the  sole  efficient  cause  of 
mundane  occurrences  eliminates  the  baleful  superstition  of 
witchcraft,  so  terrible  an  engine  of  private  vengeance  and 
sacerdotal  tyranny  in  most  parts  of  Africa.  In  dispensing 
retribution  the  supreme  divinity  is  assisted  by  a  recording 
angel,  who  registers  good  and  evil  deeds  by  notches  upon  a 
stick.  When  the  balance  is  the  wrong  way,  punishment 
falls  not  upon  the  spirit,  but  upon  the  body,  which  is  anni¬ 
hilated,  and  the  spirit  provided  with  a  new  one.  Incorporeal 
existence  seems  to  be  not  even  conceived,  and  the  social 
condition  at  the  moment  of  death  determines  the  status  of 
the  deceased  throughout  eternity.  These  ideas  present  the 
strongest  affinity  to  the  theology  of  the  Egyptians,  which,  as 
the  study  of  comparative  religion  advances,  will  probably  be 
shown  to  have  sprung  out  of  conceptions  common  to  all 
African  nations.  The  term  “  Semiticised  negroid,”  which  Mr 
Skertchly  is  fond  of  applying  to  the  lighter  complexioned 
among  the  Dahomans,  would  describe  the  Egyptians  with 
tolerable  accuracy.  As  employed  by  him,  it  seems  in¬ 
appropriate  ;  we  can  discern  no  evidence  that  the  Dahomans 
are  other  than  pure  negroes,  or  of  their  having  ever  been 
subjected  to  Semitic  influences.  We  entirely  concur  with 
Mr  Skertchly  that  they  have  risen  as  high  as  indigenous 
culture  will  carry  them,  but  such  is  also  the  opinion  of  the 
philanthropists  with  whom  he  supposes  himself  to  be  at 
variance.  We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Dahoman 
progress  will  justify  all  philanthropic  expectations  when¬ 
ever  Arabic,  or  other  civilising  influence,  shall  have 
conferred  those  advantages  upon  the  people  which  Mr 
Skertchly  assumes  them  to  possess  already. 

The  style  and  arrangement  of  Mr  Skertchly’s  book 
are  susceptible  of  improvement ;  and  the  reader  must  be 
strongly  impressed  with  the  propriety  of  the  study  of  man¬ 
kind  by  man  who  is  not  repelled  by  the  ghastly  grotesque¬ 
ness  of  Dahoman  superstition,  and  wearied  by  the 
monotonous  details  of  incessant  butchery.  The  anthrc^ 
pological  value  of  the  book,  however,  is  manifestly  in 
proportion  to  the  fulness  and  exactness  of  such  particulars, 
which  are  moreover  relieved  by  glimpses  of  West  African 
trade  and  industry,  and  interesting,  though  incidental, 
contributions  to  science.  The  magnitude  of  Nature  s 
operations  could  hardly  be  more  forcibly  illustrated  than  by 
the  statement  that  the  entire  soil  of  Dahomey  consists  of 
detritus  washed  by  the  tropical  rains  from  the  Kong 
Mountains  ;  or  her  vicissitude  than  by  the  fact,  if  fact  it 
be,  that  these  mountains  present  unequivocal  traces  of 
ancient  glacial  action.  B.  G. 

FOOD  AND  DIET. 

A  Treatise  on  Food  and  Dietetics,  PhysiologicaUy  and  TherapeuttcaUy 
considered.  By  F.  VV.  Pavy,  M.D,  F.K.S.  London:  J.  *0® 
Churchill;  and  Sim pkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  1874. 

Food  has  now  become  one  of  the  questions  of  the  d^i 
and  most  men  feel  some  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
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substances  that  they  eat.  The  subject  is  a  large  one,  for 
there  is  a  science  of  Food,  an  art  of  Dietetics,  and,  cooks 
would  add,  a  Fine  Art  of  Cookery.  In  some  points  the  art 
is  surer  than  the  science,  for  we  know  the  good  that  has 
been  done  by  the  one,  but  the  theories  of  the  other  are 
continually  changing.  These  last  change  so  rapidly  that 
by  the  time  they  have  been  grasped  and  understood  *  by  the 
public  they  are  superseded  by  others.  Thus-  Liebig’s 
doctrines  as  to  the  ultimate  appropriation  of  nitrogenized 
and  non-nitrogenized  principles  have  been  overthrown  bv 
later  experimenters,  and  fat  has  had  its  advocates,  who 
have  proved  that  it  helps  in  the  production  of  muscular 
force,  and  is  therefore  not  merely  a  heat-producer.  The 
accounts  of  these  varied  experiments  published  in  scientific 
journals  and  transactions  would  only  be  bewildering  to  the 
general  reader,  and  therefore  Dr  Pavy  has  done  good  ser¬ 
vice  by  discussing  them  and  putting  them  forward  in  such 
a  form  that  they  can  be  understood  by  all.  After  reading 
what  is  to  bo  said  on  the  subject  we  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  science  has  done  little  more  than  corroborate  and  give  a 
reason  for  what  men  had  previously  found  out  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  eaters  who  take  plenty  of  exercise  and  possess 
good  appetites  may  laugh  at  the  theories  of  chemists,  but 
it  is  far  different  with  the  dyspeptic  and  the  sick,  and  Dr 
Pavy  has  wisely  made  Therapeutic  Dietetics  a  strong  feature 
of  his  book.  This  work  will  be  interesting  to  all  those 
who  wish  to  know  how  the  body  is  fed,  and  what  is  best  for 
its  healthy  development.  The  author  discusses  the  dynamic 
relations  and  origination  of  Food,  the  alimentary  principles 
both  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous,  and  then  treats  very 
fully  of  Alimentary  substances.  The  various  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  from  meat  to  fruit,  and  the  beverages 
from  water  to  liqueurs  are  all  passed  in  review,  after  which 
the  author  proceeds  to  discuss  the  Principles  of  Dietetics 
and  Practical  Dietetics,  including  the  Diet  of  Infants  and 
Diet  for  Training,  ending  with  Therapeutic  Dietetics  and 
the  Dietaries  of  the  various  hospitals.  It  is  clear  that  we 
cannot  grapple  with  so  large  a  subject  in  one  article,  and 
we  will  therefore  merely  touch  upon  two  of  the  most 
curious  divisions  in  this  book,  viz.,  1.  Exceptional  Foods ; 
2.  Times  of  Eating. 

The  chapter  on  the  “  animal  foods  sometimes  but  not 
ordinarily  eaten,*’  contains  an  account  of  food  curiosities  from 
man-eating  to  earth-eating.  It  shows  that  an  almost  end¬ 
less  variety  of  animals  are  eaten  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  but  of  many  of  them  the  consumption  must  neces¬ 
sarily  bo  small.  There  appears  to  be  considerable  variety 
in  the  fiavour  of  different  wild  beasts ;  thus  the  fiesh  of  the 
lion  is  said  to  be  far  from  agreeable,  but  that  of  the  lynx 
is  much  relished.  Hippophagy  is  now  a  widely  spread 
practice  in  most  European  countries.  The  Bussians  have 
always  eaten  horses,  and  the  Icelanders  are  said  to  have 
commenced  to  eat  them  in  the  eighth  century.  The  Ger¬ 
man  States  adopted  the  practice  about  thirty  years  ago,  and 
in  1863  there  were  seven  markets  for  horse  fiesh  in  Berlin. 
Hippophagy  was  first  advocated  in  France  in  1786  by 
Geraud,  the  distinguished  physician,  but  it  was  not  until 
1866  that  the  first  horse  butcher’s  shop  was  opened  in 
Paris.  The  fiesh  of  the  ass  is  said  to  bo  more  agreeable 
in  flavour  than  that  of  the  horse,  and  connoisseurs  consider 
roast  mule  an  exquisite  dish,  far  superior  to  beef.  Mice  and 
rats  are  eaten  in  all  parts  of  the  world  excepting  in  Europe, 
l^t  during  the  siege  of  Paris  large  numbers  were  eaten 
there.  Spiders,  beetles,  grasshoppers,  locusts,  ants,  bees, 
moths,  &c.,  are  all  largely  eaten,  and  have  been  from' 
ancient  times.  In  the  cold  regions  raw  meat  and  a  large 
amount  of  fat  and  blubber  is  eaten,  but  as  we  come  down 
lu  latitude  to  the  warm  countries,  wo  find  that  vegetable 
^d  is  sufficient  to  support  life,  and  meat  is  merely  used  as 
^  relish.  Although  the  substances  eaten  by  man  are  so 
various,  there  exist  among  certain  races  the  most  remark¬ 
able  food  prejudices.  The  idea  of  beef — the  fiesh  of  the 
earthly  representative  of  the  divine  Bhagavati — as  an  article 
®  food  is  most  shocking  to  the  Hindu,  and  yet  the  ox 
^^8  once  slaughtered,  eaten,  and  esteemed  in  India  as  a 
va  uable  aliment.  Savages,  who  eat  messes  that  would 
“vu  the  stomach  of  a  civilised  man,  will  refuse  what 
should  consider  a  dainty.  Captain  Burton  relates 
a  tribe  in  Central  Africa  that  they  avoid  eggs. 


and  although  they  will  devour  animals  that  have  died  of 
disease,  and  cairion,  they  will  not  touch  mutton  or  clean < 
water-fowl.  In  Abyssinia  it  is  a  sin  to  eat  geese  or  ducks,, 
but  in  Egypt  goose  has  long  been  a  favourite  dish.  It 
would  often  be  vain  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  some  of  these  • 
prejudices,  more  especially  as  tribes  living  in  close  proximity' 
have  different  tastes;  thus  Livingstone  relates  that  the- 
hippopotamus-hunters  of  the  Zambesi  form  a  separate 
people,  and  .rarely — the  women,  it  is  said,  never — inter¬ 
marry  with  any  other  tribe.  The  reason  for  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  other  tribes  have  as  great  an 
abhorrence  of  hippopotamus  meat  as  Mahometans  have  of 
pork.  Livingstone  further  adds  that  his  pilot  would  not 
even  cook  his  food  in  a  pot  which  had  contained  hippo¬ 
potamus  meat,  preferring  to  go  hungry  till  he  could  find 
another,  and  yet  he  traded  in  the  animal’s  tusks  and  ate 
with  great  relish  the  fiesh  of  the  foul-feeding  marabout- 
We  must  not,  however,  be  detained  any  longer  by  these 
I  food  prejudices,  but  pass  on  to  consider  the  times  of  eating.. 
The  savage  eats  when  he  is  hungry,  but  the  civilised  maa 
has  appointed  himself  stated  times  for  his  meals.  Mr  David 
Urquhart,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Turkish  Bath,  considers 
that  dyspepsia  and  all  our  ills  would  be  cured  if  we  took 
but  one  meal  a-day.  He  traces  the  decay  of  the  human 
race  by  three  historic  epochs,  in  which  it  increased  the 
number  of  its  meals.  The  passage  was,  first,  from  one 
meal  to  two ;  second,  from  two  to  three  ;  and  third,  from 
three  to  a  still  larger  number.  To  Mr  Urquhart  it  seems 
an  impossibility  that  the  earth  should  ever  have  been 
peopled,  had  man  either  required  or  indulged  in  three,  or 
even  two,  meals  a-day.”  These  views  are  not  likely  to  be 
generally  accepted,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  large 
numbers  of  persons  eat  far  too  many  meals  in  a  day,  and 
thus  never  leave  their  stomach  any  time  to  rest  in.  Mr 
Urquhart  writes  with  withering  contempt  of  the  English 
breakfast,  which  has  partially  “invaded  the  European 
races;’’  but  Dr  Pavy  strongly  advocates  breaking  the  fast 
soon  after  rising.  He  writes:  — 


The  system,  at  a  period  of  fasting, — as  experience  has  hut  too 
plainly,  and,  it  may  be  said,  on  some  occasions  painfully  testified, 
— is  more  prone  to  be  perniciously  influenced  by  infection,  mias¬ 
mata,  exposure  to  cold,  and  other  morbid  conditions,  and  less 
adapted  for  sustaining  fatigue,  than  at  any  other  time.  In  any 
case,  therefore,  where  exposure  to  influences  of  this  kind  has  to 
be  undergone,  it  becomes  of  the  deepest  importance  that  food 
should  be  previously  taken. 


One  objection  to  the  single  meal  a  day  system  is  that  it 
places  man  on  a  level  with  the  beast.  “  In  proportion  to 
the  length  of  the  interval,  so  must  be  the  amount  of  food 
consumed  at  one  time,  and  in  proportion  to  this  so  will  be 
the  degree  and  duration  of  the  inaptitude  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  any  bodily  or  mental  work.  The  feast  of  the 
glutton  places  him  for  awhile  in  the  position  of  the  brute, 
that  is  by  nature  compelled  to  fill  its  stomach  to  repletion 
when  the  opportunity  occurs.  The  monks  of  the  monastery 
of  La  Trappe,  near  Nantes,  says  Dr  Combe,  make  it  a  part 
of  their  religion  to  eat  only  once  a  day.  While  travelling 
upon  a  French  diligence  journey.  Dr  Combe  was  thrown  in 
contact  for  three  days  with  one  of  the  Order,  and  was 
surprised  at  the  store  of  food  consumed  at  each  daily 
xneal — a  store  appearing  sufficient  to  last  a  week,  instead 
of  a  day.  **  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  boa  constrictor, 
under  similar  circumstances,’’  remarks  Dr  Combe,  “a  deep 
lethargy  immediately  succeeded,  and  it  was  not  till  four  or 
five  hours  afterwards  that  his  almost  apoplectic  features 
became  again  animated  and  expressive.” 

That  two  meals  a  day  are  sufficient  has  been  the  universal 
experience  of  mankind,  but  there  has  not  been  by  any 
means  the  same  agreement  as  to  the  times  at  which  those 
meals  should  be  taken.  The  old  French  rule  was : 


Englished  as : 


Lever  a  cinq,  diner  a  neuf, 
Souper  k  cinq,  coucher  k  neuf ; 


Up  at  five,  dine  at  nine, 
bup  at  five,  bed  at  nine. 


This  was  soon  changed  into : 

Lever  k  six,  diner  k  dix, 

Souper  k  six,  coucher  k  dix  ; 

and  the  subsequent  practice  has  been  to  get  later  and  later. 
England  has  always  been  later  in  ito  habits  than  France, 
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and  while  Loais  XII.  was  dining  at  half-past  nine, 
Henry  VII.  s  dinner  hour  was  eleven.  Old  Isaac  Walton, 
the  angler,  drank  his  glass  of  ale  after  he  had  dressed,  and 
then  took  nothing  else  till  dinner  time,  but  in  an  Harleian 
manuscript,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  rather  different 
rule  is  laid  down,  viz. : — 

A  little  in  the  morning,  nothing  at  noone, 

And  a  light  supper  doth  make  to  live  long. 

There  is  a  Hygienic  College,  at  New  Jersey,  where  the 
inmates  are  in  ^e  habit  of  eating  but  two  meals  a  day ; 
that  is,  breakfast  at  eight  and  dinner  at  half-past  two.  This 
is  very  much  opposed  to  ancient  practice,  in  that  the  space 
of  time  between  dinner  and  bed.time  is  so  long.  We 
must  now  dismiss  Dr  Pavy’s  work  with  the  remark  that  it 
is  so  full  of  matter,  and  clear  in  execution,  that  it  will 
well  repay  perusal  by  those  who  wish  to  know  the  latest 
views  on  the  food  question.  After  being  read  it  will  still 
be  useful  as  a  book  of  reference,  because  it  contains  some¬ 
thing  about  almost  every  article  we  eat  or  drink. 

Hbnby  B.  Wheatley. 


RUSSU,  PERSIA,  AND  BRITAIN. 

A  General  Sketch  of  the  Rittory  of  Persia.  By  Clements  R.  Mark¬ 
ham,  C.B.,  F.K.S.  Longmans. 

Wholly  without  philosophical  breadth  of  view,  but  in 
a  serviceable,  practical  way,  Mr  Markham  has  accom¬ 
plished  the  object  he  proposed  to  himself  in  writing  this 
‘  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Persia.*  “  There  is  no  condensed 
narrative  of  Persian  annals,  covering  the  whole  ground, 
and  in  a  convenient  form  for  reference ;  and  the  present 
book- is  intended  to  supply  this  want.”  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that,  in  treating  of  the  annals  of  the  most  ancient  nation 
in  the  world,  annals  extending  over  a  period  of  three 
thousand  years,  he  devotes  more  than  a  third  of  his  volume 
to  the  last  eighty  years,  since  **  the  successful  but  guilty 
miscreant  Agha  Muhammed  founded  in  1794  the  present 
blundering  dynasty  of  the  Turkish  Kajars,  at  the  price  of  all 
the  best  and  noblest  blood  of  Iran.”  But  as  it  is  since  this 
time  that  the  great  importance  of  the  position  of  Persia, 
as  lying  between  the  Russian-Asiatic  and  British-Indian 
Empires,  has  been  recognised  by  the  European  Powers — 
and  since  this  time,  therefore,  that  she  has  risen  to  a 
place  of  consequence  among  the  politicians  and  diplo¬ 
matists  of  the  West — the  disproportion  in  Mr  Markham’s 
treatment  of  bis  subject  is,  for  practical  purposes,  rather  to 
be  commended  than  disapproved.  For  he  has  thus  made 
of  his  ‘  History  of  Persia  ’  such  a  summary  of  geographical 
and  ethnological  conditions,  and  facts  of  political,  religious, 
and  literary  development,  as  may  enable  us  to  see  both  the 
immensity  of  the  interests  involved  in,  and  the  necessity  of 
having  a  definite  and  determined  policy  with  regard  to,  the 
relations  of  Russia,  Persia,  and  Britain. 

Canning  in  1826  shamefully  evaded  the  obligations 
of  a  treaty,  deserted  the  Shah  in  his  utmost  need,  and 
permitted  provinces  to  be  torn  from  Persia  which  gave 
advantages  to  Russia  perhaps  no  less  disastrous  ultimately 
as  against  ourselves  than  as  against  her  immediate  victim. 
But,  with  this  exception,  the  policy  of  Britain  has,  with 
tolerable  consistency  on  the  whole,  been  to  strengthen  the 
power  and  ensure  the  independence  of  Persia.  Whether 
this  policy  is  well  founded  or  not  must  depend  very  much 
on  the  history  and  character  of  the  Persians.  Hence,  there¬ 
fore,  the  practical  importance  of  Mr  Markham’s  historical 
survey.  And  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  conclude  from 
it  not  only  that  the  Persians  have  had,  in  the  past,  an  in¬ 
dependent  civilisation  as  high  as  any  then  contemporary 
civilisation ;  but  that,  notwithstanding  the  domination  of 
the  alien  religion  of  Islam,  and  alien  dynasties  of  Arabs 
and  Turanians,  their  national  life  has  been  wonderfully 
unbroken,  and  that  there  is  still  in  them  the  possibility  at 
least  of  becoming  again—what  it  is'  the  traditional  as  well 
as  the  true  policy  of  Britain  to  contribute  to  their  becoming 
—an  independent  people,  entering  fully  into  the  highest 
civilisation  of  their  time.  To  make  such  independence 
possible  their  territory  should,  no  doubt,  be  enlarged.  But 
hence  the  disastrous  blunder,  as  well  as  crime,  of  Mr  Canning 
in  evading  our  treaty  obligations,  permitting  the  Caspian 
to  become  a  Russian  Lake,  and  Persia  to  be  robbed  of  her 


richest  Western  Provinces.  It  thus  became  necessary  for 
us  to  oppose  the  legitimate  enough  desire  of  Persia  to 
regain  some  part  at  least  of  her  old  dominancy  eastward  in 
Affghanistan  and  Baluchistan.  For  it  was  obviously  impos¬ 
sible  for  Britain  to  permit  a  Power  which  had  become  a 
mere  tool  of  Russia  to  take  possession  of  Herat,  the  key 
of  India.’*  And  so  we  were  forced  into  our  Persian  War  of 
1856-7 — a  war,  as  usual  with  us,  made  necessary  by  the 
want  of  that  knowledge,  foresight,  and  resolution,  by 
which  alone  it  is  possible  to  avoid  war. 

Mr  Markham  in  various  places  expresses  his  conviction 
that  “  there  can  be  no  hope  that,  under  the  rule  of  the 
Edjars,  Persia  will  ever  regain  her  ancient  glory  and  pro¬ 
sperity.**  But  with  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  the 
present  sovereign,  Nusru-’d-Din  Shah,  in  1848,  a  popular 
movement  rose  into  importance,  which  it  is  the  chief 
defect  of  Mr  Markham’s  book  that  he  devotes  but  a 
single  page  to.  For  certainly  any  real  regeneration  of 
Persia  must  come  from  within,  must  be  the  consequence 
not  merely  of  railways,  steamers,  and  telegraphs,  intro¬ 
duced  from  without,  but  of  some  moral  change  among 
the  people  themselves.  And,  as  Mr  Markham  him¬ 
self  points  out  that  the  great  numbers  of  mullahs  and 
educated  men  in  all  parts  of  Persia  who  have  become  con¬ 
verted  to  the  new  religion  of  Babism  proves  how  loosely 
the  Mohammedan  faith  now  hangs  on  the  modern  Persians, 
and  how  easily  any  accident  might  shake  Islam,  and  make 
it  totter  to  its  fall,”  it  is  not  easy  to  excuse  his  .having 
omitted  to  give  any  account  of  doctrines  which  seem 
likely  to  produce  results  so  revoluticnary.  Nor,  as  he 
himself  says,  is  it  a  mere  speculative  enthusiasm  that  has 
been  excited,  but  one  of  such  a  practical  character  that, 
though  these  new  sectaries  have  been  tortured  in  the 
most  barbarous  way  **  by  the  magnanimous  sovereign  we 
were  all  running  after  last  season — “  holes,  for  instance, 
being  dug  in  their  living  bodies,  into  which  lighted  candles 
were  stuck  *’ — yet  Babism  is  so  far  from  being  extinct  that 
these  atrocities  have  only  added  to  the  religious  zeal  of 
the  Babists. 

Of  the  force  and  future  of  a  doctrine  we  can  truly  judge 
only  in  ascertaining  the  depth  and  spread  of  its  roots,  and 
comparing  it  with  the  progressive  tendencies  of  contem¬ 
porary  thought.  And  of  the  force  and  future  of  B&bism 
we  can  hardly  but  form  a  high  estimate  when  we  find  that 
— as  I  wish  I  had  space  here  more  fully  to  point  out — all 
its  main  doctrines  are  in  quite  singular  accordance,  not 
only  .with  the  characteristic  views  of  the  Aryan,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  that  Semitic  race  of  which  Islam  is  the  highest 
expression,  but  also  with  the  national  Persian  ideas,  and  with 
the  general  tendencies  of  that  Modern  Revolution  of  which 
it  is,  in  fact,  but  one  of  the  world- wide  manifestations.  With 
a  profoundly  mystical,  Babism  has  also  a  highly  practical 
side,  recommending  commerce  and  material  improvement, 
and  giving  an  ideal  of  life  similar  to  the  best  new  social 
ideals  of  modern  Europe.  In  its  political  views  it  rests  on 
principles  uncontested  in  Persia,  and  associates  itself^  with 
that  strong  national  sentiment,  the  growth  of  which  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  Modern  History. 
As  a  social  reform,  Babism  is  in  complete  accordance  with 
all  the  new  social  movements  in  Europe,  in  putting  in  the 
forefront  the  emancipation  of  women,  and  the  better  regu¬ 
lation  of  marriage.  Its  theological  views  are,  at  least,  of  a 
nature  not  to  repel,  but  rather  to  enlist  on  its  side  all 
thinkers,  as  less  than  any  other  such  speculations  repugnant 
to  the  conclusions  of  scientific  research.  And  Babism,  in  i 
central  doctrine  of  a  succession  of  prophets,  gives  us  bu 
an  Oriental  version  of  the  great  Western  conception  o 
Progress.  Surely  if  a  popular  movement  with  such 
doctrines  and  ideals  as  these  not  only  exists  in  Persia, 
nor  has  only  withstood  for  thirty  years  the  most  barbaro^ 
repression,  but  has  spread  throughout  and  beyond  t  0 
confines  of  the  empire,  and  established  centres  of  p^* 
pagandism  at  Bombay  on  one  side,  and  at  Baghdad  on  0 
other,  it  is  through  such  a  movement  that  the  regeneration 
of  Iran  is  to  bo  accomplished,  and  the  noble  aim  t 
traditional  policy  of  Britain  attained — the  establishmen  o 
Persia  as  an  independent,  civilised,  and  progressive  S  a  e* 
But,  in  the  words  of  Mr  Markham,  “Russia,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  has  proved  herself  a  modern  Turan — the  spin 
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evil,  the  enemy  of  Iran.  Adopting  an  insidious  policy,  she  |  appeal  to  personal  initiative — to  the  miraculous  interven- 
has  laboured  by  means  of  bribery  and  intrigue  to  under-  j  tion  of  a  providential  man.  The  writer  is  logically  driven 


mine  the  power  and  independence  of  Persia  ....  And  it  1  to  the  advocacy  of  dictatorship,  for  who  could  enforce  the 
remains  to  be  seen  ....  whether  she  will  succumb  to  the  |  uncontradicted  diffusion  of  enlightenment  except  one 
intrigues  of  her  aggressive  neighbour,  who  has  always  i  strong-handed  man  ?  A  dictator  must,  therefore,  emerge 
proved  a  bad  friend  and  an  ungenerous  enemy,  eventually  |  from  revolution,  take  the  omnipotent  sway  of  affairs,  strike 
falling  under  the  grinding  yoke  of  the  Northern  Ahriman.”  j  down  the  enemies  of  the  proletariat,  give  a  new  basis  to 

J.  S.  Stuart-Glennie.  |  renovated  society,  redistribute  the  confiscated  territory, 

I  reorganise  the  judicial  system,  and  prepare  the  advent  of 
I  a  pacific  solution.  M.  Vermersch  thinks  with  Machiavel 

OPTT'=5rTTTrc;  Rt'vnTTTTTONrxrATRrc;  assembly  cannot  possibly  create  institutions, 

U1  UbtULLb  BhVOLUTIONNAIRES.  i  because  of  the  diversity  of  opinions  which  exist  among  its 

La  Force  — La  Dictature.—Le  Droit  au  Vol.^ La  Grive.— La  pro-  members.”  One  head  is  alone  capable  of  rehabilitating 
barjau.  •  Society.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  a  dictatorship  will 

These  are  the  singular  productions,  the  political  and  established,  the  writer  is  at  loss  to  speak ;  a  dictator 
socialistic  credo,  as  it  were,  of  a  Machiavellian  writer  whose  cannot  be  elected,  for  if  the  people  be  sapient  enough  to 
participation  in  the  rebellion  of  the  Commune  was  viewed  choose  the  right  man,  it  is  wise  enough  also  to  select  a 
by  foes,  and  by  no  few  friends,  with  strong  aversion,  and  proper  representation  and  govern  itself ;  the  providential 
in  many  cases  with  absolute  detestation.  The  present  “^n  on  whose  intervention  M.  Vermersch  reckons  must, 
essays  are  penned  in  a  temperate  strain ;  they  lack  neither  therefore,  take  arbitrary  possession  of  power,  and  his 
logic  nor  talent,  however  violent  their  essence  and  the  prin-  capacity  and  honesty  must  be  left  to  the  caprice  of  hazard, 
ciples  they  assert ;  and  we  may  take  it  as  a  rule  that  all  pretty  prospect  indeed  I  With  such  opinions,  it  is  not 
that  is  produced  with  cleverness  merits  the  attention  of- the  surprising  that  M.  Vermersch  should  question  the  efficacy 
critic  to  weigh  its  qualities  or  to  point  out  its  danger.^  In  strikes,  and  resume  ^  his  opinion  on  the  subject  in 
the  present  case  there  is  occasion  for  doing  both,  for  M.  I'licse  words  :  “  On  ne  discute  pas  avec  son  ennemi,  on  le 
Vermersch’s  theories  are  cleverly  written  and  dangerous—  9”  a  platform  all  expedients  that  imply 

the  more  so  from  the  ability  with  which  they  are  pre-  conciliation  and  discussion  must  perforce  be  pitilessly 
sented ;  and  it  is  desirable  to  know  precisely  the  system  of  condemned.  ^  i  i  n 

men  like  the  present  author,  whom  the  see-saw  of  politics  mitigation  of  the  implacable  cruelty  of  M.  \  er- 

may  bring  to  power  in  after  days.  This  advocacy  of  uciersch’s  advocacy  of  systematic  violence,  it  must  be  said 
violence  in  revolution  was  once  before  urged  by  M.  Eugene  fl^at  the  relentless  rigour  of  the  bourgeoisie  against  the 
Vermersch  in  the  intoxicating  atmosphere  of  a  formidable  ^cwer  classes,  who  only  drifted  into  revolt  and  excess  when 
insurrection  ;  he  reaffirms  his  belief  in  the  sobering  quietude  ^^®  cynical  policy  of  the  governing  class  drove  them  to  ex- 
of  exile.  tremities,  its  obstinacy  in  withholding  the  most  elementary 

What  his  plan  for  the  reorganisation  of  society  is  it  is  concessions  of  liberty,  and  the  bloody  repression  that  fol- 
difficult  to  guess,  inasmuch  as  he  indicates  the  means  of  ®^®7  revolutionary  outburst,  have,  to  a  certain 

breaking  up  the  present  social  machine,  but  gives  no  clue  extent,  justified^  the  use  of  such  means  as  are  advised  by 
to  his  ideas  as  to  what  ought  to  take  its  place.  M.  Ver-  ^^®  present  writer ;  and  what  is  wonderful  is^  that  the 
mersch  contends  that  humanity  is  in  a  state  of  war.  people  should  not  yet  have  been  goaded  into  their  applica- 
The  people  are  striving  to  return  to  a  primitive  state  of  1'*®*^*  There  can  be  no  doubt,  too,  and  so  far  M.  Ver- 
equality,  and  their  mistake  has  hitherto  been  not  to  use  right,  that  the  French  democracy  has  been  sin- 

against  their  adversaries  the  weapons  their  adversaries  use  S®^®rly  tame  in  using  its  short-lived  victories  to  the  best 
against  them.  Vive  la  Force!  cries  M.  Vermersch;  it  is  advantage.  Republicans  failed  m decision  and  energy  when 
the  only  logical  manner  of  enforcing  progress  in  this  period  pc^cr  chanced  to  fall  into  their  hands ;  f  r 
of  revolutionary  cataclysms;  revolutions  have  only  done  profit  by  the  momentary  stupor  which  follows  all 

things  by  halves ;  revolutionists  should  have  followed  up  changes  in  governmental  affairs  to  establish  their 

their  victory  with  fire  and  sword ;  they  hesitated  over  the  P®^®^  ®^  a  firm  basis.  Their  action  was  tiimd,  and 
sacrifice  of  a  few  drops  of  blood  which  might  have  saved  that  revolutionary  effervescence  justifies  acts 

streams  ;  they  should  have  guillotined  out  of  humanity,  tliat  could  not  be  sanctioned  in  a  normal  permd  ;  they 
imposed  progress  by  force,  and  done  with  a  good  object  literally  allowed  Monarchists  to  wrest  the  Republic  from 
what  the  enemies  of  progress  do  for  a  bad  one.  Violence  their  hands,  when  they  could  have  silenced  these  adver- 
-reasoned  violence— should  be  the  watchword  of  revolu-  freedom,  who  made  use  of  freedoni  to  destroy  it. 

tionary  politicians,  for  M.  Vermersch  thinks  that  it  is  prac-  .  Vermersch  s  principles  are  inadmis- 

tically  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  sweeping  reform  that  Honesty,  love  of  justice,  and  respect  for  human  life, 

woQld  last  except  by  the  use  of  brute  strength;  philo-  see  the  popular  classes  eschew,  are  the 


OPUSCULES  EEVOLUTIONNAIEES. 

La  Force. — La  Dictature. — Le  Droit  au  Vol. —  La  Grioe. —  La  Pro- 
Mgandc  Rcvolutionnaire.  Par  Eugeae  Yeriuerscb.  London : 
Rarjuu. 

These  are  the  singular  productions,  the  political  and 
socialistic  credo,  as  it  were,  of  a  Machiavellian  writer  whose 


imposed  progress  by  force,  and  done  with  a  good  object  lif®r^lly  allowed  Monarchists  to  wrest  the  Republic  from 
what  the  enemies  of  progress  do  for  a  bad  one.  Violence  hands,  when  they  could  have  silenced  these  adver- 

-reasoned  violence— should  be  the  watchword  of  revolu-  freedom,  who  made  use  of  freedoni  to  destroy  it. 

tionary  politicians,  for  M.  Vermersch  thinks  that  it  is  prac-  .  Vertnersch  s  principles  are  inadmis- 

tically  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  sweeping  reform  that  Honesty,  love  of  justice,  and  respect  for  human  life, 

woQld  last  except  by  the  use  of  brute  strength;  philo-  ®®®  the  popular  classes  eschew,  are  the 

sophers  retard  the  advent  of  a  renovated  state  of  things,  ^®*‘y  appanages  on  which  French  democracy  plumes  itself, 
for  they  preach  to  the  wind,  the  masses  being  unable  to  never-failing  courage  which 

understand  them.  Who  are  M.  Vermersch’s  authorities  ?  ^“P®^®  continue  its  task,  despite  of  defeat,  decimation, 
Machiavel  and  Joseph  de  Maistre— Machiavel,  the  master  suffering.  That  very  sentimentality  M.  Vermersch 

in  the  art  of  expedients  ;  Joseph  de  Maistre,  the  bloodthirsty  ®®  ®®®'^y  disposes  of  is  the  pith  of  Republican  faith  ;  it 
Catholic.  The  one  says “  To  establish  a  Republic  in  i  »“®Pi*‘®®  ^t®  advocates  with  the  conscious  courage  of  honesty. 

country  which  contains  noblemen,  it  is  necessary  to  kill  ^^®  H®P®l>fican  party  ^ 

them  all.”  The  other  recommends  the  use  of  violence  to  comjilaiuof  persecution,  if  it  followed  the  mistakes  it  repre¬ 
combat  violence.  To  prove  his  thesis,  M.  Vermersch  calls  ^®°^®  i^®  ^PonenU  The  wnter  justifies  every  despotic 

upon  the  worst  enemies  of  democracy  for  arguments.  Such  >  he  justifies  e  coup  ea  o  u  ,  ®*‘>  J 

the  first  fundamental  maxim  of  practical  revolutionism  :  argument,  the  conquered  are  always  in  the  wrong.  And  as 
use  your  enemies  as  they  use  you ;  be  as  unscrupulous  as  the  proposed  ic  a  ors  ip,  no  ii^  cou  possi  y  e 


the  tongue;  you  may "retur^to  jusTiM.’humanitjVpriii.  Vermemch’s  ^ogramme;  he  was  a  did  just 

®ples,  and  ideas  after  you  have  forced  progress  down  the  ^he  opposite.  T  *“8y>  .  ; 


progress 


•  Vermersch,  the  French  democracy  is  infested  with  senti-  heaven  i 

^ptalism ;  and,  so  long  as  this  persists,  it  is  doomed  to  earthly  assistance. 

The  natural  sequence  of  this  system,  which  consists  in 
'oppressing  an  adversary  instead  of  arguing  with  him,  is  an 
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Zincke,  F.  Barham.— Swiss  Allmends,  and  a  Walk  to  See  Them.  Being  a 
Second  Month  in  Switzerland.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  ix,  367, 78. 6d.)  Smith 
and  Elder. 

Mr  Herbert  Spen(»r  and  his  coUahorateun  have  now 
fairly  embarked  upon  the  scheme  for  co-ordinating  sociolo- 
mcal  facts  which  Mr  fencer  initiated  under  the  title  of 
Descriptive  Sociology,  The  first  instalment  of  the  division 
which  treats  of  civilised  societies,  extinct  or  decayed,  appears 
this  week.  150  authorities,  we  are  told,  have  been  ransacked 
by  Dr  Scheppi^,  the  compiler,  for  these  groups  of  facts  about 
the  Ancient  Mexicans,  Centml  Americans,  Chibchas,  and 
Ancient  Peruvians,  ^multaneously  is  published  the  third 
volume  of  Mr  Herbert  Spencer’s  Essatfs^  including  the 
important  “lieplies  to  Criticisms.”  Mr  Monck  issues  An 
Introduction  to  the  Critical  Philosophy  of  Kant,  “  intended 
for  the  use  of  students.’^  lu  the  preface  be  makes  the  serious 
imputation  against  the  authorities  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
that  professorial  chairs  are  filled  up,  and  text-books  adopted, 
on  grounds  other  than  that  of  efficiency.  *‘The  acceptance 
of  the  work  of  a  Fellow  as  a  portion  of  the  Univei-sity 

Curriculum  is  a  matter  of  course . The  rule  of  preferring 

a  Fellow,  or  ex-Fellow  (whatever  his  qualifications  may  be), 
to  auy  other  person,  appears  to  be  absolutely  inflexible.”  Mr 
Monck  himself  seems  to  have  felt  the  smart  of  disappoint¬ 
ment,  for  he  says  of  his  treatise  that  “  it  would  have  seen 
the  light  at  a  much  earlier  period  had  the  Board  of  Trinity 
College  desired  it.’* 

The  second  volume  of  the  register  of  Richard  de  Kellawe, 
Lord  Palatine  and  Bishop  of  Durham  {Registrum  Palatinum 
Dunelmeiise)^  edited  by  Sir  Dufifus  Hardy,  extends  over  the 
years  1314-16.  The  third  and  concluding  volume  will  contain 
an  illustrative  preface,  connecting  Kellawe’s  Register  with 
general  and  local  history. 

Mr  Barham  Zincke  satisfies  us  even  more  with  his  second 
month  in  Switzerland”  than  he  did  with  his  first.  Swiss 
Allmends  and  a  Walk  to  see  Them^  the  title  of  the  present 
volume,  indicates  the  special  objects  of  his  tour,  viz.,  the 
Allmends  or  Commonable  hinds  of  the  Swiss  Republic.  Mr 
Zincke  has  already  done  something  to  recommend  laud  tenure 
reform  to  a  class  of  readers  w  ho  are  not  likely  to  take  up  less 
amusing  books  than  his  ;  and  this  useful  work  he  continues, 
not  only  in  the  solitary  chapter  which  deals  with  the  Swiss 


common-system,  but  in  its  fifteen  interesting  predecessors 
We  hope  the  chapter  which  contains  the  gist  of  what  ig 
valuable  in  the  book  will  not  be  skipped  bSjause  it  is  the 
last.  Of  the  keen  eye  Mr  Zincke  brings  to  bear  on  the  com¬ 
mon  incidents  of  travel,  of  the  kindly  appreciation  of  every¬ 
thing  good  and  practical  that  falls  in  his  way,  of  the  whole 
spirit  and  manner  of  his  excursion,  and  of  the  deep  and  varied 
thought  evinced  in  his  narration  of  it,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
this  second  “  month  ”  is  as  remarkable  an  instance  as  the  first. 
Both  belong  to  the  same  class  of  books  as  his  ‘  Egypt  of  the* 
Pharaoh  and  the  Khedive.*  A  large  map  of  Switzerland  and 
the  Piedmont  Alps,  valuable  for  tourists’  and  general  pur¬ 
poses,  accompanies  the  volume.  Sketches  in  Italy  and  Greece 
is  the  w’ork  of  John  Addington  Symonds,  the  author  of 
‘Studies  of  the  Greek  Poets.*  This  alone  is  a  suflScient 
guarantee  to  readers  of  the  latter  book  that  the  “  sketches  ” 
are  from  the  hand  of  one  penetrated  with  reverence  for  the 
sites  he  visits,  and,  but  that  his  thoughts  take  the  shape  o 
prose,  a  true  poet. 

I  A  revision  of  the  Chronology  of  the  Bible  by  the  light  of 
“contemporaneous  events  in  the  history  of  Babylonians 
Assyrians,  and  Egyptians,”  will  probably,  as  the  translator 
says,  create  both  interest  and  controversy.  It  contains  a  theory 
of  the  extraction  of  the  Shemitea  from  the  Japhetites  and  the 
Hamites  ;  and  in  chronology  the  period  of  480  years  from  the 
Exodus  to  the  building  of  the  Temple  is  replaced  by  592  years, 
and  the  1,656  years  from  Adam  to  the  Flood  by  a  period  of 
8,225^  years. 

Mr  BosanquePs  Interpretation  is  a  treatise  on  the  rules 
and  principjes  which  should  govern  the  interpretation  of  the 
types,  idioms,  and  metaphors  of  the  Bible.  Wayside  Wdls  is 
a  collection  of  stories  and  slender  essays,  diffuse  but  not  un¬ 
readable,  for  which  we  should  like  to  have  chosen  a  less 
affected  title. 

The  Powder  Monkey  and  The  Circuit  Rider  are  story-books 
as  distinguished  from  novels,  the  former  written  for  boys, 
the  scene  being  laid  in  the  comparatively  untrodden  field  of 
Madagascar  ;  the  latter,  a  tale  of  “  social  life  in  the  West  (of 
America)  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,”  the  spokesman 
being  a  Methodist  preacher  “  on  circuit.” 

Mr  Heath’s  book  on  The  English  Peasantry  contains  a 
summary  of  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  (of  1867)  on  Uie 
Employment  of  Women  and  Children  in  Agriculture,  which 
are  now,  late  in  the  day,  coming  into  something  like  due 
notoriety,  accounts  of  his  visits  to  the  Western  Counties  in 
1872-3,  of  the  works  of  Canon  Girdlestone  and  Joseph  Arch, 
and  chapters  on  tenant-right,  the  depopulation  of  the  rural 
districts,  the  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  the  agricultural 
labour  movement,  emigration ,  &c.,  in  all,  a  fair  representment 
of  the  farm-labourer’s  case.  In  a  correspondent  of  the 
Morning  Advertiser  we  do  not  expect  any  pronounced  Radi¬ 
calism,  but  on  the  whole  Mr  Heath  has  penetrated  the 
roblem  to  some  depth,  and  is,  whatever  may  be  said  as  to 
is  conclusions,  fearless  in  his  facts  and  el(Kiuent  in  his 
description  of  them.  We  especially  thank  him  for  “opening 
up  ”  a  part  of  Somersetshire,  hitherto  invigorated  only  col¬ 
laterally  by  the  spread  of  Unionism,  where  the  wages  are  at 
least  as  low  as  in  Dorsetshire.  Even  Mr  George  Mitchell’s 
platform  sketches — we  take  him  to  be  the  most  sensational  of 
the  farm-labourers’  advocates — do  not  appear  exaggerated  by 
the  side  of  some  of  Mr  Heath’s  facts.  At  Porlock  (in  Somer¬ 
setshire)  an  oyster-bed  has  been  discovered,  and  from  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  town,  Miuehead,  a  railway  has  been  or  is  being  con¬ 
structed,  creating  a  new  demand  for  labour.  Wages  accord¬ 
ingly  have  risen  to  98.,  10a.,  and  even  12s.  a  week.  Before 
they  ranged  from  78.  to  8s.,  as  Mr  Heath  asserts,  and  from 
our  own  knowledge  we  can  confirm  him. 

Mr  Falconer’s  work  On  County  Courts  deals  with  the 
changes  proposed  to  be  made  in  such  Courts  in  the  Second 
Report  of  the  Judicature  Commissioners ;  the  report  contains 
much  interesting  evidence  on  the  recovery  of  debts. 

The  Complete  Croquet  Player,  by  James  Dunbar  Heath, 
the  Champion  of  1873,  promises  to  be  to  the  Wimbled()a 
ground,  aud  its  innumerable  counterparts  throughout  England, 
what  “  Cavendish  ”  is  to  the  whist-table. 

Dods  Parliamentary  Companion,  now  in  its  forty-second 
year,  gives  in  its  usual  compact  form  much  valuable  infornw- 
tion  about  the  two  Houses,  and  a  summary  account  of  the 
recent  election. 

Jupiter  the  Balancer  is  a  brochure  in  rhyme  on  gold 

Eaper  currencies,  probabl v  of  American  origin ,  but  endorsed 
y  neither  author,  publisher,  or  printer,  in  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  discern  either  point  or  numour.  In  Head-Cultu^ 
and  Heart-Culture  the  Education  Act  is  “tested  by  the 
principles  of  human  nature  and  proved  unnatur^  .  .  .  b/ 
the  principles  of  the  Bible  and  proved  Antichristian  .  .  • 
by  its  own  principles  and  proved  unrighteous  and  8uici<^ 
The  Purchase  of  Next  Presentations  is  such  a  “  cantle  pi 
reform  as  might  be  expected  from  a  bishop’s  chapla^ 
chiselliug  warily  at  the  abuse  instead  of  sweeping  it  ngm 
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away.  Nothing  should  be  done,  Mr  Meyrick  thinks,  to 
disturb  “  that  harmony  between  the  landed  proprietor  and 
the  incumbent  which  it  is  so  desirable  to  foster,  but  still 
without  offence  to  either  the  sale  of  next  presentations  might 
he  forbidden.  A  Memoir  of  Count  Ottavo  Tascoy  ‘‘an  Italian 
old  Catholic,”  is  only  too  snort.  So  interesting  an  account  of 
a  comparatively  unknown  advocate  of  religious  liberty  in 
Italy  gives  us  an  appetite  for  more. 


ART. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  novelty  has  worn  off,  and  International  Exhibitions 
cease  to  interest  the  general  public  in  the  same  lively  way 
they  did.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  the  immense  l^nefit 
we  have  derived  from  them,  or  lapse  into  the  vulgar  error  of 
thinking  that  things  become  useless  the  moment  they  become 
familiar.  Stay-at-home  Englishmen  possessed  of  the  ordinary 
perceptions  of  their  race  were  startled  in  1851,  when  for  the 
first  time  they  beheld  the  gulf  which  separated  them  from 
their  Continental  brethren  in  some  of  the  useful  and  in  all 
the  decorative  arts.  They  saw  many  ways  of  affecting  the 
amenities  of  life  never  dreamed  of  in  the  practical  philosophy 
which  they  so  freely  vaunted ;  and  when  at  last  satisfied 
that  grandeur  out  of  doors  and  sweetness  within  were  per- 
.  fectly  compatible  with  utility  and  comfort,  they  bestirred 
themselves  like  men.  Our  streets  widened,  edifices  with 
design  in  them  arose  on  either  side,  and  the  eye  began  to 
have  a  foretaste  of  the  stately  glories  of  the  architecture  of 
cities.  The  genius  of  design  once  stimulated,  we  set  our  wits 
to  work  upon  paper-hangings,  pottery,  furniture,  and  all 
manner  of  familiar  things ;  and  having  tried  our  best  to  make 
our  surroundings  pleasant  to  contemplate  as  well  as  comfort¬ 
able  to.  use,  we  discovered,  after  a  decade  had  passed  away 
and  another  Great  Exhibition  was  opened,  that  the  gulf 
which  separated  us  from  our  neighbours  in  matters  aesthetic 
had  palpably  diminished  to  a  gap  ;  and  were  we  to  repeat  on 
the  same  grand  scale  next  yeai*  such  an  exhibition  as  either  of 
the  first  two,  we  should  discover  that  the  gap  had  shrunk  to  a 
mere  fissure,  traceable  only  here  and  there. 

As  we  intend  returning  to  the  Exhibition  when  occasion 
offers,  our  remarks  in  this  notice  are  only  of  a  general  and 
introductory  kind.  The  collection,  then,  is  thrown  into  three 
grand  divisions,  of — L  Fine  Arts  ;  II.  Manufactures ;  III. 
Inventions.  The  first  division  is  divided  into  Seven  Classes, 
such  as.  Painting  of  all  kinds,  and  with  all  sorts  of  vehicles  ; 
Sculptuie,  modelling,  carving,  and  chasing,  in  all  manner  of 
materials  ;  Engraving,  lithography,  and  photography  ;  Archi¬ 
tectural  designs  and  drawings ;  Tapestries,  carpets,  em¬ 
broideries,  shawls,  lace,  &c.,  shown  not  for  the  quality  of 
their  manufacture  but  for  the  fine  art  of  their  designs.  Then 
Designs  for  all  kinds  of  decorative  manufactures  ;  and,  lastly, 
Keproductions  of  ancient  and  mediaev’-al  pictures,  mosaics, 
enamels,  &c. 

Our  readers  will  see  that  this  Fine  Arts  Division  is  of  the 
most  comprehensive  kind,  and  that  there  must  be  many 
features  about  it  calling  for  special  notice.  Decorative  ma¬ 
nufactures,  in  the  wide  sense,  for  instance,  have,  as  we  have 
already  imfdied,  sprung  into  being  since  1851,  so  far  at  least 
as  this  country  is  concerned,  and  have  occupied  successfully 
the  attention  of  some  of  our  best  men.  VV  hen  we  examine 
furniture  for  example,  shown  by  English  firms,  and  designed 
by  native  artists,  we  shall  find  that  we  have  still  much  to 
learn.  All  or  nearly  all  our  best  things  in  the  decorative 
way  are  still  the  product  of  foreign  genius  which  our  popular, 
or  perhaps,  rather,  fashionable  manufacturers  have  sense  and 
(liscrimiuation  enough  to  retain  in  their  service.  Still  our 
advance  in  taste  is  decided  and  plainly  visible.  It  took  us 
two  or  three  generations  before  we  acquired,  as  Englishmen, 
the  silk-w’eaviug  art  of  our  Huguenot  immigrants ;  and 
although  in  the  process  of  learning  the  subtle  feeling  for 
colour  vanished,  still  the  texture  of  the  fabric  itself  became 
the  best  in  the  world.  The  Englishman  in  workmanship 
—and  that,  after  all,  must  take  precedence  of  design  and  i 
colour— is  still  facile  princepSy  and  we  would  fain  hope  that 
with  so  many  examples  of  what  is  chaste  and  lovely,  and  < 
soothingly  suggestive,  continually  before  his  eyes,  he  will  ] 
b>-and-by  see  that  the  gods  themselves  designed  the  beau-  i 
ttful  to  be  wedded  to  the  useful,  and  that  in  ignoring  ] 
such  union  he  but  reflects  impiously  upon  them. 

Turning  to  Division  II.  we  find  that  the  Commissioners  ; 
have  divided  manufactures  into  six  classes,  viz.,  lace,  hand  i 
wd  machine  made ;  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  j 
building,  &c.  ;  heating  by  all  methods  and  kinds  of  fuel — a  i 
jery  important  class  indeed  ;  leather,  including  saddlery  and  ] 


^  As  the  collection  in  Room  VI.,  the  first  we  enter  on  the 
right  in  the  west  suite  of  galleries,  and  which  is  very  properly 
devoted  to  the  works  of  deceased  artists,  is  still  incomplete, 
and  as  the  pictures  will  not  be  numbered  till  the  next  issue 
of  the  catalogues,  we  shall  postpone  our  ramble  through  the 
galleries  for  the  present.  At  the  same  time  we  may  remind 
our  readers  that  in  this  room  they  will  have  ample  opportunity 
of  refreshing  their  memories  with  well-chosen  examples  of 
what  David  Wilkie,  David  Roberts,  John  Constable,  John 
Sell  Cotman,  C.  Wild,  Samuel  Prout,  and  Augustus  Egg 
could  do  to  maintain  the  art-renown  of  their  native  land. 

John  Forbks-Robertson. 


t  THE  DRAMA. 

f  SHAKESPEARE  AND  SHERIDAN. 

'  “  London,”  we  heard  a  Shakespearian  friend  observe  the 

other  day,  “  London  has  forfeited  its  reputation  as  a  great 
‘  dramatic  city,  now  that  it  has  ceased  to  act  Shakespeare. 

^  Why,  in  the  town  of  D -  there  are  forty  representations 

^  of  his  plays  at  least  in  the  year.”  I  reminded  him  that  “  An- 
>  tony  and  Cleopatra  ”  had  been  very  recently  played  at  Drury 
Lane.  “  A  mere  spectacle,  my  dear  boy  ;  a  splendid  show — 
nothing  more.  Fancy  a  young,  half-trained  actress  playing 
■  the  Queen  ;  she  had  some  talent,  no  doubt,  which,  when  cul¬ 
tivated,  may  do  her  credit  when  she  is  old  enough  to  look 
and  feel  the  part ;  but  now,  God  bless  you,  because  she  was 
handsome  enough  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  stage  properties, 
but  for  no  other  legitimate  reason,  they  sent  for  her.  As  for 
the  rest  of  the  characters,  from  Antony  downward,  why,  you 
might  as  well  try  to  play  cricket  with  gold-headed  walking- 
eticks  as  Shakespeare  with  them.”  “  But  how  do  you  account 
for  this  ?”  I  went  on.  “  Account  for  it,  sir,”  he  replied,  almost 
indignantly  ;  “  why,  of  course,  by  the  depravity  of  the  public 
taste  in  London.”  “  But  the  provinces  ?”  “  Have  become 
the  home  of  the  legitimate  drama.”  “  Come,  don’t  be  so  hard 
on  London,  but  l^lieve  with  me  that  since  Shakespeare’s 
time  there  always  have  been,  as  there  always  will  be,  great 
revivals  of  his  works  after  intervals  of  neglect,  and  that  the 
secret  of  this  is,  that  only  the  greatest  actors  are  capable  of 
interpreting  Shakespeare,  and  that  the  centuries  are  not 
sown  very  thickly  with  these  constellations ;  though,  when 
they  do  shine  forth,  they  so  brighten  the  black  gulfs  of 
Shakespearian  negle^  that  yawn  behind  and  before  them, 
that  we  modems  are  too  apt  to  fancy  that  the  great  drama¬ 
tist  has  had  one  long  and  splendid  run  of  success  ever  since 
his  name  has  been  in  the  bills.” 

“  A  plausible  theory,  and  not  without  some  historic  support, 
but  take  my  opinion  for  it,  the  opinion  of  an  older  and  more 
experienced  man  than  you,  that  the  real  reason  that  Shake¬ 
speare  is  a  failure  in  Loudon  now  is  that  the  appreciation  of 
high  art  here  is  at  such  a  low  ebb.  Why,  the  stalls  in  our 
theatres  are  only  too  often  reserved  for  playgoers  who  do  not 
occupy  them  till  all  the  acting  of  the  evening  is  over,  and  the 
buffoonery  of  a  burlesque  is  about  to  begin.”  I  confess  that 
I  hold  very  different  views  from  my  friend  upon  the  failure 
of  Shakespeare  in  London  nowadays,  but  wishing  to  have  his 
opinion  about  Sheridan,  I  turned  from  the  English  to  the 
Irish  dramatist.  “But  how  do  you  account,”  1  said,  “for 
the  extraordinary  popularity  of  Sheridan  with  us  ?  ‘  The 
School  for  Scandal  ’  had  hardly  come  to  the  end  of  an  un¬ 
exampled  run  at  the  Vaudeville,  when  they  announced  it  at 
the  Prince  of  Wales’s.  Surely  Mr  James  and  Mr  Thorne  did 
not  make  a  great  spectacle  out  of  it.”  “O,  Sheridan  is 
another  matter.  London  can  appreciate  modern  comedies, 
eveu  badly  constructed  ones, — of  which  she  has  her  share, — 
when  they  are  witty.  ‘  The  School  for  Scandal  ’  is  sufiicieutly 
modern  still,  and  what  with  its  incomparable  situations  and 
diamond  dialogue  it  may  even  delight  us  stolid  Saxons  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.”  “  Have  vou  seen  it  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  ?  ”  “  Yes  !  ”  “  Well  ?  “  But  have  you  seen  it  ?  ” 

“  Yes  !  ”  “  Then  we  can  compare  notes.” 

“  First  of  all,  Mr  Hare  does  not  satisfy  me  with  Sir  Peter. 
Old  and  impotently  passionate,  instead  of  elderly  and  hot- 
tempered  ;  a  feeble  old  fellow  like  that  was  not  in  Sheridan’s 
eye  when  he  planned  Sir  Peter’s  fiery  attack  upon  that 
hornet’s  nest  ot  scandal  at  Lady  Sneerwell’s  ;  or  when  he 
makes  him  turn  them  out  of  doors  by  the  shoulders,  in  the 
last  act.  Yet  there  are  some  excellent  touches  of  art  in  Mr 
Hare’s  acting,  notably  where  he  leans  against  the  spiunet, 
.writhing  under  his  wife’s  repartee,  as  when  she  agrees  with  him 
what  a  fool  he  was  to  marry  her.  And  again,  in  the  screen 
scene,  his  emotion  at  the  discovery  of  Lady  Teazle  is  very 
naturally  rendered.”  “  But  he  is  not  so  good  a  Sir  Peter  as 
Mr  Farren,  is  he  ?  ”  “I  think  not — but  then,  what  do  you 


harness  ;  bookbinding  ;  and  lastly,  foreign  wines,  in  the  think  of  Lady  Teazle  ? ”  “I  think  w’ell  of  her,  though  she  is 
production  of  which  much  more  of  the  manufacturing  pro-  no  more  his  Lady  Teazle  than  Miss  Amy  Fawsitt  was  at  the 
w  involved  than  the  drinkers  thereof  are  very  willing  to  Vaudeville.  Miss  Fawsitt  did  not  graft  enough  of  the  lady 
• .  Division  III.  has  but  one  class,  and  includes  recen^  of  fashion  upon  her  exuberant  country  youth.  Mrs  Bancroft 
scientific  inventions  and  new  discoveries  of  all  kinds.  presents  a  too-carefully  pruned  Lady  Teazle  to  please  me. 
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Uer  performance  shows  much  study,  and  some  of  her 
fussiness  is  admirable.”  “And  the  same  may  be  said  of  Mr 
Bancroft’s  Joseph,  may  it  not?”  “I  think  so.— Now  it  is 
your  turn. — What  of  Mr  Coj^hlan  ?  ”  “  The  best  Charles  I 
have  seen.  Charles  to  the  life — rattling,  reckless,  irrepressi¬ 
ble.”  “  And  Sir  Benjamin  ?  ”  “  Mr  Lin  Kayne’s  best  per¬ 
formance.”  “  Lady  Sneerwell  ?  ”  “  Clever,  but  not  cruel 
enough.”  “  Did  not  you  think  w’ell  of  Mr  Collette  as  Sir 
Oliver  ?  ”  Yes !  an  unambitious  but  natural  piece  of 
acting.”  “  And  the  number  of  the  tea-cups  and  the — Come, 
come,  after  all,  the  actors  struggled  pretty  successfully  with 
the  superb  and  really  admirable  appointments  of  the  piece.” 


N  K  W  M  U  S  I  C. 

No.  1  of  Cramer’s  Standard  Russian  Songs,  “I  love  him 
so,”  by  Kotschubey,  deserves  better  words  than  Mr  Farnie 
has  provided  ;  there  is  depth  and  pathos  (one  could  almost 
fancy  a  Northern  depth  and  pjithos)  in  the  music  that  pro¬ 
mises  more  than  a  season’s  popularity.  The  phrasing  is 
simple ;  there  are  no  difficult  passages,  nor  any  that  are 
beyond  the  compass  of  an  ordinary  contralto.  No.  2  of  the 
tMime  series,  “  The  Loved  can  ne’er  be  lost,”  by  Warlamoff,  has 
a  more  catching  melody,  but  is  as  shallow  as  some  of  Miss 
Lindsay’s  w’orst,  in  spite  of  the  support  of  a  harmonious 
accompaniment.  Mr  Farnie  has  been  more  fortunate  as 
librettist  in  this  case.  • 

Frederic  Clay’s  “  Ijove  Wakes  and  Weens”  is  a  graceful 
theme  for  a  baritone  or  low  tenor,  full  of  cnanges  and  tran¬ 
sitions  which  become  beautiful  if  skilfully  rendered  ;  it  j 
reqjiires,  however,  careful  and  intelligent  singing,  and  should  I 
only  be  found  in  the  portfolio  of  a  good  musician  with  a  j 
well-trained  voice.  “  I’ll  Remember  Thee  ”  is  an  inferior 
composition  in  every  respect,  but  it  is  good  music  in  its  way. 
An  average  mezzo-soprano  should  be  able  to  sing  it,  and  sing 
it  well,  at  first  sight.  The  pretty  musical  trifle  “  Toujours  !  ” 
French  in  character  as  well  as  in  name,  has  been  heard  too 
recently  at  the  Strand  to  need  our  commendation.  “  She’s  j 
From  Cork  !  ”  is  a  humorous  setting  of  a  broad  Irish  song  i 
by  Sidney  Mostyn.  Words  and  music  are  very  happily  allied,  j 
A  new  song,  by  Arthur  Sullivan,  with  words  from  the  ! 
‘  Ingoldsby  Legends,’  “  There  sits  a  Bird  on  Yonder  Tree,”  is  a  i 
very  graceful  composition.  Being  published  in  three  keys, 

B  flat,  C,  and  D  flat,  it  can  be  claimed  equally  by  tenor  and 
soprano.  The  above  songs  are  published  by  Messrs  Cramer. 
We  have  also  received  from  the  same  ^blishers,  “  Restless  !”  i 
written  and  composed  by  Kate  B.  Hearder ;  “The  Black 
Watch,”  a  “  patriotic  ”  song,  by  Brinley  Richards,  dedicated  to 
the  42nd  Highlanders  ;  “  Song  of  the  old  Bell.”  a  new  setting 
for  a  baritone  voice  of  “For  full  five  hundred  years  I’ve 
swung,”  by  Odoardo  Barri ;  five  lively  operatic  pieces  for  the 
pianoforte,  by  J.  Rummel ;  “  Showers  of  Sunshine,”  and  a 
set  of  “  Russian  Quadrilles,”  by  C.  H.  R.  Marriott ;  “  Fille 
de  I’Air,”  by  F.  Berger  ;  Arditi's  “  Forosetta,”  as  sung  by 
Adelina  Patti ;  and  “  The  Songs  of  Wales,”  edited  by  Mr 
John  Thomjis. 

Mr  Waldeck  hampers  the  genuine  music  of  his  “  Homeward 
Watch,”  the  words  by  Dr  lk*nuett  (Joseph  Williams),  with  a 
dull  and  leaden  accompaniment.  This,  how'ever,  may  be 
modified  in  the  execution,  and  then  the  production  becomes  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  drawing-room  sailor  songs  in  which 
amateur  tenors  seek  relaxation.  From  the  same  publisher 
we  have  “The  Outward  Bound”  and  “  We  Roam  and  Rule 
the  Sea,”  also  due  to  the  collaboration  of  Dr  Bennett  and  Mr 
Waldeck  ;  and  “The  Two  Tides,”  a  pretty  song  by  Henry 
Smart. 

“The  Two  Good-nights”  (R.  Mills)  is  a  pretty  little  piece 
of  sentiment,  the  melody  of  which  only  requires  correct 
singing  to  take  eflect ;  the  accompaniment  is  perhaps  rather 
full  for  so  simple  a  theme. 

From  Messrs  Hammond  we  have  “  A  Psalm  of  Love,”  by 
C.  Seidel ;  “  Napolitaine,”  a  bright  Tarantelle  by  Henri 
Ijouis  ;  “  Fleur  du  Matin,”  a  Mazurka,  by  the  same  ;  “  La 
R.ivissante,”  a  Mazurka,  by  J.  A.  Owen;  the  “Albertha 
Vailse,”  by  Emile  Rosati ;  and  “  Sing  and  Heave  the  Capstan,” 
a  bold  nautical  song  by  the  same. 

From  Messrs  Czerny  we  have  “  Six  Characteristic  Pieces  ” 
for  the  pianoforte,  by  Adolph  Weinthal,  in  wliich  there  is 
much  originality,  and  still  more  sweetness  of  expression  ; 
“Giga  in  Do,”  and  “Giga  in  Corelli,”  “  Gavotte  Mignonne,” 
and  a  bright  pianoforte  transcription  of  an  Andante  from 
Haydn’s  Quartet  in  B  flat,  by  D.  Brocca ;  and  “  An 
Alphabet  of  Musical  Notation,”  by  Mr  W.  J.  Westbrook, 
admirably  adapted  for  educational  purposes. 

In  this  place  we  may  notice  Mr  Stimpson’s  more  ambitious 
and  extended  “  Singing  Class  Book,”  published  in  Collins’s 
School  Series,  w  hich  deserves  to  be  c^l^  the  singing-master’s 
mc?e  mecum,  and  is  calculated  to  satisfy  a  widely-felt  want. 
Messrs  Hamilton,  of  Glasgow,  publish  “The  Union  School 


Song  Garland,”  which  contains  hundreds  of  favourite  and 
well-chosen  pieces.  ^ 

From  Stanley  Lucas,  Weber,  and  Co.  we  have  Dr  Spark’s 
beautiful  “Birthday  Ode,”  composed  in  celebration  of  the 
coming  of  age  of  Earl  de  Grey,  and  now  modified  and  adapted 
for  general  use.  ^ 

From  S.  Clark  we  have  “  The  Christian  Song,”  words  by 
the  Rev.  T.  G.  Headley,  music  by  F.  A.  Nightingale,  which 
is  exceedingly  thin  in  every  respect. 


GOSSIP. 

The  Editor  of  the  Contemporary  has  been  fortunate  in  se¬ 
curing  Mr  Gladstone  as  a  contributor.  The  next  number 
will  contain  another  translation  of  Homer ;  and  papers  will 
follow  from  the  ex-Preraier  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
institutions  of  Ancient  Greece. 

The  Somerset  Herald,  J.  R.  Planch^,  Esq.,  is  now  engaged 
on  w  hat  will  be  the  magnum  opm  of  his  long  and  industrious 
life.  It  is  a  Cyclopmdia  of  Costume  in  England  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  and  will 
include  notices  of  contemporaneous  fashions  on  the  continent. 
Fifty  years  ago  Mr  Planche  was  thought  a  trustworthy 
authority  in  matters  of  costume,  and  was  consulted  by  such 
men  as  Charles  Kemble.  Ten  years  afterwards  he  wrote 
“The  History  of  British  Costume,”  for  the  Library  of 
Entertaining  Knowledge  ;  and  now  that  we  know  so  much 
more  about  matters  pertaining  to  archaeology,  Mr  Planch^ 
above  all  men  is  the  best  fitted  to  give  us  a  Dictionary  of 
Dress  that  can  be  consulted  without  any  misgiving.  The 
work  will  be  published  in  monthly  parts  by  Messrs  Chatto 
and  Windus,  of  Piccadilly. 

Parisian  lovers  of  art  look  forward  every  year  with  interest 
to  the  criticisms  of  the  “  Salon.”  This  year  M.  Charles  Blanc 
w’ill  be  the  “Salounier”  of  the  Temps.  He  is  at  present 
writing  in  that  journal  a  series  of  prefatory  articles  on  the 
state  of  French  art.  The  Liherti  has  secured  the  services  of 
M.  Paul  de  Saint-Victor.  M.  (^’harles  Yriarte  will  criticise  in 
the  Evdnemeat,  M.  P.  Burty  or  M.  Camille  Pelletan  in  the 
Rappely  and  M.  Louis  Viardot  in  the  IndSpendance  Beige. 

Messrs  Bell  and  Sons,  the  publishers,  have  had  permanent 
photographs  taken  of  all  those  designs  and  sketches  of  John 
Flaxman  w'hich  attract  so  much  attention  at  the  Professorial 
Soirees  of  University  College.  A  few,  no  doubt,  will  have 
to  be  eliminated,  from  the  fact  of  the  slight  nature  of  the 
subject  not  lending  itself  readily  to  photography.  Still  there 
will  remain  a  w’onderful  body  of  hints,  art-texts,  and  per¬ 
fected  designs.  The  book,  large  folio  in  size,  will  appear  next 
Christmas  ;  and  if  Mr  E.  F.  Teniswood  could  be  persuaded 
at  the  same  time  to  favour  us,  w^ere  it  only  with  an  instal¬ 
ment  of  his  Life  of  Flaxman,  the  art-loving  public,  we  are 
sure,  would  feel  grateful. 

The  number  of  works  sent  into  the  Royal  Academy  for 
selection  for  the  present  Exhibition  was  considerably  in  excess 
of  that  of  last  year. 

The  Third  Conversazione  of  the  Artists’  and  Amateurs’ 
Society  was  held  on  the  14th*inst.  The  fourth  and  last  of  the 
season  is  fixed  for  May  12th. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Art  Union  of  London,  ior  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  Council’s  Report,  and  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  amount  subscribed  for  the  purchase  of  works 
of  art,  will  be  held  in  the  Adelphi  Theatre  on  the  28th  inst. 

The  President  and  Council  of  the  Society  for  the  Encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  Fine  Arts  held  a  Conversazione  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  on  Thursday  evening  last.  The  gather¬ 
ing  w’as  both  large  and  brilliant.  ^ 

The  private  view  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Institute,  will  be  held  this 
day,  and  both  galleries  will  be  open  to  the  public  on  Monday. 

On  the  13th  inst.  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
the  philosopher  Pierre  Leroux  was  celebrated  in  Paris  by 
his  numerous  friends  and  disciples. 

The  new  comedy  in  rehearsiil  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  is 
to  be  entitled  “Mont  Blanc.”  It  will  be  very  strongly  cast, 
Mr  Buckstone  playing  the  leading  rCley  and  the  other  members 
of  the  company  tilling  parts  which  have  been  specially  written 
for  them.  The  striking  feature  in  the  piece  will  be  a 
dramatic  representation  of  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  which 
will  be  realised  for  the  first  time  on  the  stage.  To  render 
the  spectacle  as  truthful  and  eflective  as  possible,  the  scen^y, 
costumes,  and  properties  are  being  prepared  from  sketches 
and  photographs  which  have  been  made  on  the  spot. 

It  is  said  that  Signor  Vianesi,  the  conductor  of  the  Covent 
Garden  orchestra,  is  to  occupy  the  same  post  at  the  Pans 
Grand  Opera. 

M.  Faure  will  not  arrive  in  London  before  the  12th  of  next 
month.  His  first  appearance  will  be  ini“  Mignon,”  on  the  15tn, 

The  British  Musical  and  Dramatic  Institute  will 
performance  combining  the  attractions  of  music  and  tne 
drama  on  Saturday  next,  at  the  Concert  Hall  in  Store-stree  . 
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pr  W.  B.  Carpenter  will  give  the  Sunday  Lecture  at  St 
George’s  Hall  to-morrow  afternoon,  on  “  First-fruits  of  the 
Challenger  Expedition,”  in  place  of  Professor  Hunter,  who  is 
unable  to  be  present. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  LOCKED  OUT. 

As  you  approach  the  “locked-out”  district,  whether  by 
rail  or  road,  the  Labourers’  Union  and  its  correlative  results 
are  the  all-absorbing  subject  of  conversation  amongst  all  classes 
of  the  community.  Keeping  my  thoughts  to  myself,  I  sat 
back  in  the  corner  of  the  railway  carriage,  but  could  not  shut 
my  ears  to  much  that  would  probably  not  have  been  uttered 
had  the  speakers  known  the  errand  upon  which  I  was  bound. 
Much  of  the  conversation  consisted  of  vague  denunciation  of 
the  “agitators”  and  all  their  sympathisers,  who  were,  with¬ 
out  exception,  accused  of  the  basest  and  most  mercenary 
motives.  This  idle  talk  I  would  not  ask  you  to  reproduce, 
but  at  Cambridge  two  large  landed  proprietors  entered  the 
carriage,  and  I  then  heard  an  argument  in  favour  of  “  free 
trade  in  land,”  at  once  so  novel  and  so  quaint  that  it  is  worthy, 
at  all  events,  of  a  moment’s  consideration  at  the  hands  of 
land  tenure  reformers,  if  only  from  its  originality.  “  The 
landed  interests  are  not  half  enough  protected  ;  we  want 
much  more  action  from  the  legislature ;  to  think  of  there 
being  no  laws  to  put  down  all  this  agitation,”  remarked  one 
of  my  companions.  To  this  tlie  other  gentleman  replied  : 
“  I  quite  agree  with  you,  and  I  hav’e  made  up  my  mind  what 
to  do  ;  those  beggarly  commercial  fellows  will  get  into  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  there  are  more  than  ever  now,  though  many  of  them 
call  themselves  Tories.  T  shall  support  Cairns’s  Land 
Transfer  Bill ;  ay,  and  I  would  go  a  great  deal  farther,  and 
vote  for  absolute  free  trade  in  laud.  It  would  give  these  com¬ 
mercial  fellows,  who  are  always  wanting  to  buy  land,  plenty  of 
chances  to  do  it,  and  then  as  soon  as  they  had  a  good  stake  of 
their  own  in  the  laud,  they  would  legislate  just  as  we  wanted 
them.”  “  There’s  sometliing  in  that,”  replied  the  other  ;  and 
I  found,  on  inquiry,  that  I  had  the  honour  of  riding  with  one 
of  our  hereditary  legislators.  At  Six-mile  Bottom,  however, 
three  farmers  tilled  up  the  carriage,  and  the  talk  reverted  to 
the  old  strain. 

There  is  much  dispute  between  the  masters  and  the  men  as 
to  what  are  the  real  wages  of  this  district.  The  men  roundly 
assert  that  13s.  a-week  is  the  average  pay,  and  that  the  whole 
lock-out  was  caused  by  the  men  of  Exuiiig  and  the  adjacent 
parish  asking  for  14s.  ;  but  the  farmers,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
roundly  assert  that  the  w’ages  average  from  17s.  to  20s.  a-week. 
Several  of  the  farmers,  like  Mr  Slater  of  Cheveley,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Farmers’  Association,  have  furnished  the  reporters 
with  the  names  and  actual  wages  of  men  in  their  employ,  but 
then  they  usually  content  themselv^es  with  referring  only  to 
one  or  tw  o  labourers  who  act  as  a  sort  of  overmen,  and  who  are 
paid  at  a  higher  rate.  True,  Mr  Slater  gave  up  the  names 
of  some  half-dozen  labourers,  but  as  he  farms  800  acres,  it 
would  hav'e  been  as  well  if  he  had  gone  through  the 
whole  of  the  list,  which  must  be  far  larger.  In  one 
sense  both  parties  are  asserting  what  is  true,  but,  as 
I  think  I  can  show,  the  labourers  are  the  most  accu¬ 
rate.  I  have  inquired  of  literally  more  than  a  hundred 
men  in  this  district,  taken  promiscuously,  what  were  their 
wages,  and  fully  80  per  cent,  have  assured  me  that  it  was 
only  13s.,  without  any  perquisites  whatever,  except  at  harvest 
time,  when  they  had  extra  pay  and  often  a  few  bushels  of 
malt  for  brewing.  A  few  mentioned  14s.  as  their  wage,  and 
still  few'er,  15s.,  these  being  men  who  were  “horsemen”  or  j 
in  some  more  responsible  position,  and  who  in  each  instance 
had  to  do  extra  Sunday  work  for  the  extra  shilling  or  two. 
The  way  that  the  farmers,  wdth  a  certain  amount  of  truth, 
are  able  to  state  that  they  give  higher  w’ages  than  this,  is  in 
the  first  instance  owing  to  their  picking  out  exceptional 
instances,  and  in  the  second  place  owdug  to  their  habit  of 
putting  dow'ii  the  over-pay  at  harvest-time  in  striking  an 
average,  without  considering  how  absurdly  unfair  it  is  to  do 
80  when  the  men  do  over-work  for  over  pay.  Then  if  you 
talk  to  them  about  the  excessive  hours  of  harvest  they  try  to 
pose  you  by  pointing  out,  that  after  all  the  men  only  w’ork 
from  five  to  seven.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
ia  a  twofold  custom  in  this  district  as  to  harvesting.  A 
certain  number  of  the  men  are  engaged  to  w'ork  from 
five  to  seven  with  extra  pay  and  beer,  but  the  actual 
harvesters  take  it  by  the  piece  or  job,  and  then,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  high  rate  per  day,  w’ork  extravagantly  long 
hours,  from  dawm  to  darkness,  and  are  not  uufrequently 
*iiuch  injured  by  their  excessive  exertions.  Many  a 
'vife  has  told  me,  here  and  elsewdiere,  that  she  would 
prefer  her  husband  only  doing  steady  work,  as  it  is  not 
unusual  for  them  to  be  unfit  for  regular  work  for  a  week  or 
two  after  harvest.  Then,  again,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
piece-work,  such  as  ploughing,  quite  independent  of  all 
harvesting,  that  is  let  out  by  the  job  by  certain  farmers,  and 


this  practice  is  growing ;  and  to  my  knowledge  it  has  been 
generally  adopt^  by  several  of  the  employers,  who  have 
rather  startled  the  public  by  statements  about  their  labourers 
receiving  16s.  or  more  per  week.  I  am  not  saying  anything 
against  this  system,  but  1  wish  to  clearly  point  out  that  in 
these  instances,  as  well  as  at  harvest  time,  the  few  men  who 
are  obtaining  these  larger  wages  are  doing  so  solely  by 
working  an  unusual  number  of  nours.  I  am  now  perfectly 
confident,  and  I  write  it  with  all  due  deliberation  (after 
trying  to  put  aside  all  my  feelings  of  sympathy  with  the 
Union),  that  the  average  wages  of  the  locked-out  labourers 
fora  full  six  days’  work  exceeds  by  very  little,  if  any,  13s.,  and 
certainly  does  not  reach  so  high  as  14s.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  it  is  only  here  and  there,  and  under  ex- 
ceptionably  favourable  circumstances,  that  the  labourei*s  can 
obtain  piece-work,  involving  longer  hours  if  it  is  to  be  more 
remunerative,  of  the  description  I  have  mentioned. 

It  is  only  too  true  that  the  lock-out  is  extending,  for  the 
farmers  of  Glare  have  to-day  decided  to  turn  away  all  their 
hands  w'ho  refuse  to  give  up  their  Union  cards,  and  therefore 
in  a  w'eek’s  time  there  will  be  about  as  many  more  labourers 
thrown  on  the  funds  of  the  National  Union  as  will  counter¬ 
balance  the  advantage  they  had  gained  from  emigration  and 
migration.  It  is  only  fair,  in  justice  to  the  farmers,  to  point 
out  that  the  lock-out  is  by  no  means  universal ;  there  is  an 
exception  in  almost  every  parish  of  one,  at  least,  of  the 
employers  of  labour  who  is  not  so  pig-headed  as  his  fellows  ; 
ana  this  causes  no  little  tribulation  in  the  camp  of  the 
farmers.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  farmer  who  is  beat  known 
to  the  habitues  of  Newmarket  for  the  marvellous  order  and 
cleanliness  of  all  his  farm  implements,  from  a  dungfork  up  to 
a  waggon,  has  set  a  dignified  example,  as  I  understand,  of  not 
joining  in  this  conspiracy  of  employers  ;  and  I  may  mention, 
as  a  further  proof  of  this  pleasant  feature  of  the  struggle, 
that  at  Dullingham,  where  the  Union  has  a  branch  number¬ 
ing  270  paying  members,  only  111  are  locked  out. 

As  to  the  emigration  and  migration  that  has  taken  place 
from  this  district,  up  to  Friday  last,  when  four  weeks  had 
elapsed  from  the  commencement  of  the  fight,  I  am  in  'a 
position  to  tell  you  the  exact  numbers.  Three  hundred  and 
twenty  adult  farm-labourers  have  in  that  period  left  the 
neighbourhood,  about  two  hundred  having  emigrated  to  New 
Zealand,  Queensland,  and  Canada,  whilst  the  remainder  have 
migrated  to  find  better  wages  in  the  more  northern  counties 
of  England.  Of  these  latter,  a  contractor  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  Company  has  secured  the  largest  number. 
Even,  however,  if  the  struggle  was  to  end  to-morrow,  of 
which  there  is  no  hope,  at  least  half  as  many  again  have 
already  made  arrangements  for  permanently  leaving  this 
country  ;  and  during  the  next  mouth,  if  the  struggle  con¬ 
tinues,  I  will  venture  to  prophesy  that  fully  twice  that 
number  will  bid  good-bye  to  the  shores  that  know  not  how’  to 
value  them. 

From  information  that  reaches  me  from  sources  on  which 
I  can  thoroughly  rely,  I  feel  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  say 
that  this  attempt  of  the  farmers  to  cru.sh  the  Union  would 
have  ere  now  collapsed,  if  it  was  not  for  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  them  are  being  quietly  backed  up,  and,  in  fact,  made 
tools  of  by  certain  of  the  large  landed  proprietors.  For  my 
part  I  think  that  this  is  just  as  it  should  be  ;  and  those  of 
the  public  who  are  subscribing  to  the  funds  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Labourers’  Union  will  feel  that  they  are  fighting 
with  an  elfete  land  system  that  urgently  cries  for  reform. 
In  fact,  the  landowners  are  quite  outbidding  tlie  farmers  in 
the  violence  of  their  expressions,  and  in  the  determination  of 
their  acts.  Squire  Dobede,  of  Exiling,  the  village  where 
those  cottages  are  situated  that  were  described  by  the  Times 
of  Monday  last,  without  the  least  exaggeration,  as  too 
horrible  to  picture,  though  he  is  the  Chairman  of  the  New¬ 
market  Bench  of  Magistrates,  thinks  it  right  to  contribute 
his  share  to  the  conflict  by  telling  the  labourers  that  their 
delegates,  whom  they  love  and  respect,  can  t  talk  for  half- 
an-hour  without  telling  lies  for  tive-aud-tweuty  minutes.  And 
Mr  Sidney  Tharp,  of  Chippenham  Park,  backed  up  his 
farmers  by  serving  all  the  Unionist  tenants  of  his  cottages 
on  Monday  last  with  notices,  one  of  which,  now  lying 
before  me,  I  will  transcribe :  — 

Chippenham  Park. 

To  Charles  Bishop  of  Chippenham.— I  do  hereby  give  you 
notice  to  quit  the  possession  of  all  that  cottage  or  tenement, 
with  yard,  garden,  or  appurtenances,  in  the  County  of  Cambridge, 
in  your  occupation,  which  is  part  of  the  estate  of  Joseph  Sidney 
Tharp,  Esq  ,  on  the  Fifteenth  day  of  May  next  after  the  receipt 
of  this  notice,  as  shall  be  the  termination  of  the  monthly  hire 
and  agreement  of  your  tenancy. 

Dated  this  Thirteenth  day  of  April,  1874. 

(Signed)  J.  Sidney  Tharp. 

The  men  say  that  they  pay  their '  rent  annually,  and  dispute 
the  legality  of  this  notice,  but  this  is,  of  course,  a  question 
for  the  solicitors  of  the  Union,  and  not  for  y’our  corre¬ 
spondent. 
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There  is  more  of  sympathy  with  the  labourers  among  the 
middle  class  and  professional  men  of  Newmarket  than  I  was 
led  to  expect.  In  fact  I  have  good  evidence  that  a  large 
majority  of  their  sympathy  tends  in  that  direction.  As  yet, 
however,  this  sympathy  has  not  assumed  the  practical  shape 
of  pecuniary  assistance,  except  in  the  case  of  certain  generous 
jocKeys  ana  one  well-known  trainer,  who  have  contributed 
five  pounds  to  the  men’s  exchequer;  and  except  also 
a  worthy  policeman  who  contributed  2s.  6d.,  but  whose 
name  I  will  not  mention,  lest  he  should  never  approach 
the  enviable  rank  of  sergeant.  I  will  conclude  with 
an  illustration  of  clerical  opposition,  not,  in  this  instance, 
from  a  clergyman  of  the  EHtablishment,  but  from  an 

Independent  minister.  The  Rev.  J -  S - ,  who 

is  well  known  in  the  district  as  a  staunch  Nonconformist 
who  suffered  the  sei^ng  of  his  goods  rather  than  pay  a  school- 
rate,  preached  last  Sunday  evening  at  Cheveley  chapel,  of 
which  place  of  worship  Mr  Slater,  the  farmer  already  men¬ 
tioned,  is  a  prominent  supporter.  It  had  been  announced 
that  the  subject  w^as  to  be  Unionism,  and  the  chapel  was 
crowded.  The  first  few  words  of  the  discourse  showed  the 
strong  bias  of  the  preacher,  and  one  of  the  labourers  jumped 
up,  remarking,  “  Come  lads,  we  want  none  of  this  stuff,”  and 
the  whole  congregation  thereupon  vanished,  except  Mr  Slater. 

I  am,  &c.,  J.  Charles  Cox. 

Newmarket,  April  14,  1874. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

A  Commission  (not  Royal)  has  been  determined  upon  by 
the  Government  to  inquire  into  the  organisation  of  the  Civil 
Service,  and  the  alleged  grievances  of  certain  branches  of  the 
same.  Mr  Lyon  Playfair  (the  late  Postmaster-General)  has 
consented  to  act  as  Chairman. 

A  RATHER  stormy  conference  was  held  on  Saturday  last, 
under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Mayor  Lusk,  between  the 
friends  of  the  Hospital  Sunday  and  Hospital  Saturday  Funds. 
In  the  end  it  was  resolved  that  the  Mansion  House  and 
Leicester-square  committees  should  meet  and  confer  together, 
with  the  object  of  amalgamating  the  two  boards ;  and  a 
working-man’s  committee  was  elected  to  consult  with  the 
Leicester-square  committee. 

The  Workmen’s  Peace  Association  met  on  Saturday  last, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr  Edmond  Beales,  and  passed 
resolutions  condemning  the  policy  which  resulted  in  the 
Ashautee  war,  and  deploring  in  particular  the  destruction  of 
Cooioassie. 

The  National  Democratic  Union  held  a  meeting  at  Bir¬ 
mingham  on  Monday  last,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr 
Langford,  who  delivered  an  address  in  explanation  of  the 
principles  of  the  Union.  The  charter  adopted  recites  the 
following  objects : — 1st,  residential  registered  manhood  suf¬ 
frage  ;  2ud,  the  equitable  distribution  of  political  power  ;  3rd, 
the  reform  of  L^d  Tenure ;  4th,  the  revision  of  the  Civil 
List ;  and  5tb,  complete  religious  equality. 

One  thousand  miners  in  North  Staffordshire  have  received 
notice  that  they  will  be  locked  out  in  a  fortnight.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  this  step  has  been  taken  by  the  masters  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  existing  dispute  in  South  Staffordshire,  where 
twelve  thousand  men  are  already  out.  The  precise  reason, 
however,  has  not  yet  been  made  public. 

The  first  regular  business  sitting  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Labour  Laws  took  place  on  Wednesday.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  commission  has  recently  been  protested  against  by 
numerous  Trades  Councils  at  Bradford,  Hull,  Leeds,  Bristol, 
Glasgow,  and  elsewhere.  The  last-named  body,  as  well  as 
the  Miners’  Conference,  which  entered  a  similar  protest, 
resolved,  at  the  same  time,  to  assist  the  inquiry  in  every 
possible  way. 

The  Richmond  cemetery  dispute  has  been  settled  by  the 
vicar  consenting,  at  the  instance  of  Bishop  Browne,  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  obnoxious  wall. 

The  advocates  of  female  enfranchisement  h.ave  received  an 
important  reinforcement  in  the  person  of  M.  Jules  Favre. 
This  eminent  advocate  and  eloquent  orator  is  making  a  tour 
of  Belgium,  to  deliver  lectures  on  women’s  rights.  At 
Antwerj)  and  at  Ghent  he  has  achieved  the  greatest  success, 
particularly  when  he  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  extending 
the  circle  of  woman’s  knowledge,  and  maintained  the  moral 
equality  of  the  sexes. 

A  NUMBER  of  Paris  workwomen  have  published  an  address 
stating  that  in  their  opinion  the  creation  of  co-operative 
workshops  would  be  one  of  the  surest  methods  of  giving  employ¬ 
ment  to  a  large  class  of  women  who  ardently  desire'to  work. 
We  understand  that  in  answer  to  this  manifesto  an  appeal  has 
been  made  to  the  workwomen  of  Paris,  who  will  be  convoked 
to  a  general  meetin 
of  sempstresses 

is  expected.  With  these  latter  the  co-operative  principle 
could  easily  be  applied,  though  the  case  of  the  sempstress  is 
more  difficult. 


We  have  to  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  the  receipt  of  in. 
from  Mr  W;  Kettle,  and  lOs.  from  Mr  T.  A.  T.  Hallowes  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Agricultural  Labourers’  Union.  * 


vj  me  wurnwomea  oi  jrans,  wno  Will  De  convoked 
meeting,  at  an  early  date,  and  a  large  attendance 
jses,  confectioners,  and  especially  “  blanchisseuses  ” 
1.  With  these  latter  the  co-ODerative  orinoinle 
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An  abundant  supply  of  money,  following  the  payment  of 

the  dividends,  with  only  a  very  moderate  demand  for  dig- 
counts,  has  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  ^  per  cent  in  the 
rates  asked  for  good  bills,  which  are  now  given  at  31  per 
cent,  or  |  j)er  cent,  under  the  Bank  minimum. 

The  Bank  return  published  yesterday  is  considered  to  be 
very  favourable.  The  large  supply  of  money  at  low  rates  in 
the  ^en  market  has  taken  a  large  amount  of  business  from 
the  Bank,  thus  enabling  that  establishment  to  add  to  its 
strength  considerably.  The  proportion  of  Reserve  to  Lia- 
bilities  has  increased  during  the  week  2|,  and  now  amounts 
to  41f  per  cent. 

The  same  features  mainly  noticeable  in  the  Stock  Markets 
last  week,  namely  the  buoyancy  in  most  classes  of  Foreign 
Stocks,  and  the  almost  unexceptionable  downward  tendency 
of  Home  Railway  Stocks,  have  been  the  characteristics  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  this  week.  Apart  from  some  strength 
derived  from  the  hopes  that  the  passenger  duty  would  meet 
with  the  favourable  attention  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  and  which  benefited  the  “  passenger”  lines,  the 
whole  course  of  the  Railway  Market  has  been  unfavourable  • 
and  to-day,  when  it  was  known  that  nothing  is  to  be  done 
with  regard  to  remitting  this  tax,  a  fall  followed,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  South  Eastern  Deferred  and  Great  Northern  “  A.” 
In  the  Foreign  Stock  Market,  on  the  other  hand,  the  low 
prices  of  well-known  Securities,  combined  with  the  demand 
for  investment,  have  resulted  in  a  considerable  rise  in  market 
value.  lu  particular  Peruvian  Bonds,  to  the  low  prices  of 
which  the  attention  of  our  readers  was  directed  as  long  as  two 
months  ago,  have  been  in  especial  favour,  and  have  shown 
during  the  week  no  exception  to  the  rise  which  has  taken 
place ;  but  to-day  some  dulness  has  been  noticed,  perhaps 
created  by  sales  to  realise  profits.  Egyptian,  Costa  Rica,  Turk¬ 
ish,  and  others  have  also  participated  ;  the  rise  in  the  first  and 
last  has,  however,  been  followed  by  a  partial  relapse,  caused 
by  realisations  of  profits  by  the  speculators.  In  the  Market 
for  American  Railway  Securities  Erie  Shares  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  receive  the  attentions  of  the  speculators  and 
have  fallen  considerably.  The  Preference  Stuck  has  also 
been  materially  thrown  down,  and  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western  Securities  alike  show  no  pro^»ect  of  recovery. 
In  Canadian  Railway  Securities  Great  Western  of  Cana^ 
Shares  have  fallen  materially  upon  the  issue  of  the  directors’ 
report,  and  Grand  Trunk  Securities  have  also  participated 
freely  in  the  same  movement.  The  First  and  Third  Pre¬ 
ferences  of  this  Company  are  now  thought  to  be  cheap,  to 
bond  Jide  investors,  in  many  quarters.  In  Foreign  Railway 
Shares  East  Argentine  have  improved  considerably  on  the 
announcement  that  the  line  has  been  favourably  report^ 
upon  and  was  to  be  opened  on  the  28th  March  ;  but  in 
Royal  Mail  Steam  Shares  there  has  been  a  severe  fall, 
amounting  to  9Z.  10s.,  upon  the  announcement  of  a  reduction 
of  21.  in  the  dividend  for  the  half-year.  British  Mining 
Shares  have  been  more  in  favour,  and  have  improved  con¬ 
siderably.  Bank  Shares  maintain  a  strong  position,  hut  Tele¬ 
graph  Securities  have  been  flat  nearly  all  the  week. 

Messrs  Grant  Brothers  and  Co.  invite  8ubscri[)tion8  for  an 
issue  of  500  Seven  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Debenture 
Bonds  of  100^  each,  being  the  balance  of  the  100, 000?. 
Debentures  of  the  River  Plate  and  Brazil  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany,  which  possesses  the  exclusive  privilege,  from  the 
Imperial  Government  of  Brazil,  for  sixty  years,  for  suIk 
marine  telegraphic  communication  between  the  Capital  of 
Brazil  and  the  other  States  of  the  River  Plate.  These  tele¬ 
graphs  are  to  be  worked  by  the  Western  and  Brazilian 
Telegraph  Company,  on  the  terms  of  this  Company  receiving 
20  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  of  the  united  system. 
These  bonds  are  a  first  charge  on  the  entire  net  receipts  of  the 
Company,  are  to  bearer,  and  have  coupons  for  the  interest 
attached,  which  will  be  paid  half-yearly  in  ^Id  in 
on  the  1st  March  and  1st  September.  The  issue  price  is  90 
per  cent.,  and,  considering  the  Bonds  are  repayable  in  ten 
years,  will  return  to  the  investor  about  7|  per  cent,  per 
annum.  , 

,  The  English  Funds  have  been  very  firm  during  the  weex, 
greatly  benefiting  from  the  abundance  of  money.  CodmIs 
show  a  rise  of  9-16,  closing  at  93  1-16,  to  93  3-16  for  ^ 
account.  Indian  Government  Securities  have  also  particif^tw 
in  the  improvement,  as  have  also  the  guaranteed  Stocks  of  tne 
Indian  Railways,  excellent  securities  for  investment. 

In  Foreign  Stocks  the  tendency  has  been  favourable  wita 
few  exceptions.  Peruvian  Five  per  Cents,  have  risen  4  per 
Cent. ;  do.  Six  per  Cents.,  3J  ;  Costa  Rica  1871, 

1871  and  1873,  3  ;  Costa  Rica  1872,  Egyptian  1864,  do.  Ibv^, 
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Honduras  1867,  do,  1870,  T^kUh  1862,  do.  1863,  and  do.  Six 
per  Cents.  1865,  2  per  cent* ;  Bolivian,  Venezuelan  1862  and 
So.  1864,  li  per  cent ;  Egyptian  1868,  Ij  per  cent,  Argentine 
1868,  Egyptian  Nine  per  Cents.,  Viceroy,  Khedive,  Italian 
(Juaren),  Japanese  Nine  per  Cents.,  do.  Seven  per  Centa, 
Moorish,  Russian  1862,  do.  1864,  do.  1866,  Charkow,  Azow, 
do.  Krementschug,  Sardinian,  Tuikish  of  1858,  and  Uru¬ 
guayan,  1  per  cent ;  Turkish  of  1869,  Mexican,  Italian  and 
Brazilian  of  1865  and  1871,  ^  per  cent,  and  most  other 
descriptions,  ^  to  §.  On  the  other  hand,  ^n  Domingo  have 
fallen  3 ;  Spanish  Land  2^,  and  Turkish  Five  per  Cents. 
J  per  cent  The  closing  prices  this  evening  are : — 

Argentine  Six  per  Cents.  18G8,  94i  ;  ditto  Public  Works,  91i  ; 
ditto  Hard  Dollar,  81;  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  66l;  Brazilian 
Four-and-Half  per  Cents.,  1863,  89 ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1865, 
98;  ditto,  1871,  971;  Buenos  Ayres  Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  88; 
ditto,  1873,  88  xd  ;  Chilian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1866,  106 ;  ditto  Six 
per  Cents.,  1867,  102;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1870,  93  ;  Costa 
Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  33 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  1872,  31 ;  Dann- 
bian  Seven  per  Cents.,  94  j  ditto  Eight  per  Cents.,  100^;  Egyptian 
Seven  per  Cents.,  1862,  80;  ditto  1864,  94;  ditto  1868,  76; 
ditto  English,  1873,  641  xd  ;  ditto  Viceroy,  1870,  76 ;  ditto  Nine  per 
Cents.,  1021;  ditto  Khedive  Seven  per  Cents.,  69|;  Entre 
Bios,  101;  French  Defence,' 101^  ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1871 
and  1872,  94| ;  ditto  Three  per  Cent.  Rentes,  59 j;  Hoi^uras 
Railway  Loan,  10;  ditto,  1870,  10;  Hungarian  Five  per  Cents., 
71  xd  ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  1861,  63i ;  ditto  Tobacco,  96 ;  ditto 
Five  per  Cents.  (Maren.  Railway),  64 ;  ditto  State  Domain,  91 ; 
Japan  Nine  per  Cents.,  105 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  961; 
Mexican  Three  per  Cents.,  161  *  ditto,  1864,  8 ;  Moorish  Five 
per  Cents.,  981 5  Paraguay  Eight  per  Cents.,  26;  ditto  1872,  21 ; 
Peruvian  Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  661;  ditto  1872,  561;  Russian 
Five  per  Cents.,  1862,  101;  ditto  1872,  99;  ditto  Scrip.  1873,  6| 
prem.;  Charkof  Azof,  98  ;  ditto  Nicolai,  831 ;  ditto  Orel,  100;  San 
Domingo,  15 ;  Sardinian  Five  per  Cents.,  78. 

In  Home  Railway  Stocks  the  movements  in  a  favourable 
direction  are  a  rise  of  ^  in  North-Western  and  London  and 
South-Western,  ^  in  Chatham  and  Dover,  and  1  in  North- 
Eastern.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Brighton  and  South- 
Eastern  Deferred,  which  have  well  maintained  their  price  for 
some  time  past,  have  fallen  2  and  1^^  respectively,  on  the 
dmppointiug  announcement  in  reference  to  the  passenger 
duty  in  the  Budget;  North  British,  17;  Sheffield,  1§;  do. 
Deferred,  1;  Great  Northern  “A,”  f;  Metropolitan,  f  ; 
and  Great  Eastern,  Great  Western,  and  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  |  per  cent.  The  closing  prices  are  : — 

Caledonian,  92i  ;  Great  F^astern,  45^ ;  Great  Northern,  1341 ; 
ditto  **A,”  151  J;  Great  Western,  1221  xd;  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  143 ;  Brighton,  80| ;  North  Western,  144^ ;  South 
Western,  109;  Chatham  and  Dover,  21^;  Midland,  1294  ;  Metro¬ 
politan,  634 ;  Metropolitan  District,  24 ;  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
and  Lincoln,  671  >  ditto  Deferred,  38;  North  British,  58§  ;  North 
Eastern,  lG4i;  South  Eastern,  110;  ditto  Deferred,  91i. 
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MACHINES  of 

from  £2  ISs.  to  £25. 


Every  Description, 


THE  REGENT,  £2  15i. 

Simple— Silent— Rapid— Durable. 

Twelve  Samples  of  Woric  and  Prospectus  poet  free. 
It  is  absurdly  claimed  for  almost  every 
Machine,  of  whatever  description  (chain, 
lock,  or  knotted  stitch),  that  it  is  superior 
to  all  others,  for  aU  kinds  of  work. 

SMITH  and  CO.,  having  no  interest  in 
selling  any  particular  Machine,  are 
enabled  to  recommend  mwartiail]/  the 
one  best  suited  for  the  work  requirM  to 
be  done,  and  offer  this  GUARANTEE 
to  their  customers. — Any  Machine  sold 
by  them  may  be  EXCHANGED  after 
one  month's  trial,  for  any  kind,  without 
charge  for  use. 


SMITH  and  CO.,  69  EDG W ARE-RO A  D, 

AND  4  CHARLES-STREET.  SOHO.  LONDON. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON,  SCHOOL, 

Head  Master— T.  HEWITT  KEY,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
Vice-Master— E.  R.  HORTON,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St  Peter's  CoUege, 

Cambridge. 

The  SUMMER  TERM,  1874,  will  BEGIN  for  NEW  PUPILS  on 
TUESDAY,  April  28th,  at  9.30  a.m. 

The  School  is  close  to  the  Gower -street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan 
Railway,  and  only  a  few  minutes*  walk  from  the  termini  of  several  other 
Railways. 

Prospectuses  containing  fall  information  respecting  the  courses  of 
instruction  ^ven  in  the  School,  fees,  and  other  particulars  may  be 
obtained  at  me  Office  of  the  College. 

JOHN  ROBSON,  B.A.,  Secretary  to  the  Council 


■PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY. 

X  CUSINS.— St  James's  Hall.— SE( 


Conductor — Mr  W.  G. 
COND  CONCERT,  Monday, 
April  20th,  Eight  o'clock;— Overture,  GenovevA  Schumann;  symphony, 
Die  Weihe  der  Tone,  Spohr ;  concerto  for  pianoforte.  No.  3,  in  C  minor, 
Beethoven;  pianoforte,  Mme.  Viguier  (her  first  appearance);  and  the 
music  to  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Mendelssohn.  Vocalists — Miss  Sophie 
Ferrari,  Miss  Antoinette  Sterling,  and  chorus  ol  female  voices.  Stalls  (sofa 
or  balcony),  lOs.  6d. ;  balcony,  reserved,  7a. ;  unreserved,  5s.  and  2s.  6d. 
Stanley  Lucas,  Weber,  and  Co.,  84  New  Bond-street,  W. ;  Lamborn  Cock, 
Chappell,  Mitchell's,  R.  Ollivier,  Keith,  Prowse,  A.  Hays ;  and  Austin’s 
Ticket  Office,  St  James's  Hall. 


now  been 

constituted  on  the 


/  CREMATION  SOCIETY.- Cremation  having 

performed  with  perfect  success,  a  Society  has  been  constituted  on  tb 
basis  of  the  following  Declaration,  which  has  been  influentially  signed 

**  We  disapprove  the  present  custom  of  burying  the  Dead,  and  desire 
to  substitute  some  mode  v,  hich  shall  rapidly  resolve  the  body  into  its 
component  elements  by  a  process  which  cannot  offend  the  living  and 
shall  render  the  remains  absolutely  innocuous.  Until  some  better 
method  is  devised,  we  desire  to  adopt  that  nsoally  known  as  Crema¬ 
tion.” 

All  persons  desirous  of  joining  the  Society,  or  of  promoting  its  objects, 
are  requested  to  send  their  names  to  the  Secretary. 

WM.  EASSIE,  Esq.,  C.E.,  1  Great  Winchester-street  buildings,  E.C. 


SUNDAY  LECTURE  S  O  C I  £  T  Y.  —  Twentj- 

four  Lectures  (in  three  series),  ending  3rd  May,  1874,  will  be  given  at 
ST  GEORGE'S  HALL,  LANGHAM-PLACE.  On  SUNDAY  after¬ 
noon,  the  19th  of  April,  1874,  commencing  at  Four  o'clock  precisely, 
W.  B.  CARPENTER,  Esq.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  on  ‘First  Fruits  of  the 
Challenger  ’  Expedition  ; — Temperature  Survey  of  the  Atlantic.” 

Annual  Subscription,  £1.  Payment  at  the  door:— One  Penny,  Sixpence, 
and  (reserved  seats),  One  Shilling. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The  Cat. 
The  Liberal  Daily  Press. 


Lassalle. 

A  Ilayman  Testimonial. 


The  Farmers*  Movement  in  America. 

Poetry The  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients.  Wrecked  in  Port. 


Gustave  Flaubert’s  Temptation  of  St  Antony. 

Azamat  Batuk  in  Spain.  Mrs  Barbauld’s  Letters.  Phantasmion. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Books  of  the  VV cek. 


Landscape  and  Architectural  Views,  Portraits  from  Life,  Copies  of 
Drawings  and  Engravings,  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  MSS.,  lUustrations 
of  Seals  and  Coins. 

ri^HE  AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  Permanent. 

-L  Patronised  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Councils  of 
the  Burlington  Club  and  Royal  Society  of  Literature;  by  the  Palseo- 
graphical,  Hakluyt,  Royal  Geographical,  and  other  learned  Societies.— 
SPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD,  and  CO.,  J 
36a  Rathboue-place,  London. 


Autotype  Patentees  and  Printers, 


The  Drama.  Gossip. 


Music.  Art. 
Current  Events. 


The  Money  Market. 


Subscription,  post  free,  158.  per  annum. 


London ;  Published  at  7  SOUTHAMI*TON-STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


1?RENCH  GALLERY,  120  Pallmall.— 1 
A  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES, 
Artists  of  the  Continental  Schools,  is  NOW  OPEN. 


TWENTY-FIIDST 

the  contributions  of 


\TDLLE  ROSA  BONHEUR’S  important  Drawings,  ** 

Stampede  ”  and  ‘*  The  Straits  of  Ball aebulish,”. are  now  on  Exhil 


A 

ai  »u\A  xuv  i;rii.iai40  a-saiicftvuLsaxouy  Exhibi- 

«on  at  PILGERAM  and  LEFEVRE’S  GALLERY,  1a  King  street, 
Ol  James’s,  from  10  to  5.  Admission  on  presentation  of  Address  Card. 


■pjORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  «  CHRIST  LEAVING 

^  the  PRJiTORIUM,”  with  “Night  of  the  Crucifixion,”  “  Christian 
rJJrDjV.  **  Francesca  de  Rimini,”  “  Neophyte,”  “  Andromeda,”  &c.,  at  the 
vRE  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond-street.  Ten  to  Six.— Admission,  Is. 

“  T^HE  shadow  of  DEATH.”  Painted  by  Mr  Holman 

ha.  kL  ®UNT,  now  on  VIEW,  from  10  till  6.  A  spacious  Platform 
•o.that  Visitors  now  have  an  unimpeded  view  of  the  Pic- 


39b  Old  Bond  street  Admittance,  One  Shillliig. 


C3-DaOXjO<3-IST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and 

vJf  GEOLOGY,  and  can  supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals, 
Rocks,  and  Fossils,  zo  illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Buckiand,  LyelJ, 
J  ukes,  Page,  and  others,  on  the  following  terms : 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays  .  6  5  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Eight  Drawers  .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  In  Cabinet,  with  Twelve  Drawers .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Coileetions,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at 
50  to  500  (Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the 
study  of  these  interesting  branches  ot  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords 
so  much  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  ol  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all 
more  select. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  wnen  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  pieoa^  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

J  A  Y»S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243, 245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


1 


THE  EXAMINER,  APRIL  18,  1874 


WHAT  IS  YOUE  CEEST  AND  MOTTO  )  a 

VALUABLE  INDEX,  containin^c  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  Ilie  result  of 
years’  labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  Cou^^ 
with  38.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours  7a 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour 
for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carriage  should 
be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  Rules.  Culleton’s  ’*  Book  ^  Fatnilv 
Crests  and  Mottoes,”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £iu  lOs. ;  »  ti!^ 
Manual  of  Heraldry,” 400  Engravings,  3s.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.CULLETON 
Genealogist.  'Za  Cnoibourne-street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C  Thu 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four.  * 


ANSION-HOUSE  BENGAL  FAMINE 

BELIEF  FUND. 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN,  WHO  CONTRIBUTES  £1,000, 
AND  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  WHO  SUB¬ 
SCRIBES  £500. 


The  Right  Hon.  ANDREW  LUSK,  M.P.,  Lord  Mayor,  Chairman. 

At  a  PUBLIC  MEETING  held  in  the  Egyptian  Hall  of  the  Mansion 
House,  on  Tuesday,  April  Hth,  1874— the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  in 
the  chair— the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  carried 

Proposed  by  the  Most  Hon.  the  Mabqcis  of  Sausbubt  (Secretaiy  of  State 
for  India),  and  seconded  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lawbemck,  G.C.B. 

“  Tliat  this  meeting  is  convinced  that  the  distress  which  prevails  in  certain 
districts  in  the  Provinces  of  Bengal  and  Behar  is  severe  and  widespread, 
and  certain  to  continue  for  many  months.  It  thtvrefore  appeals  to  the  people 
of  England  to  come  forward  and  assist  in  the  efforts  which  the  Government 
of  India  are  making  to  meet  the  calamity  and  save  human  life.” 

Proposed  by  Promssor  Fawcett,  and  seconded  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lobd 
Stakley  of  Aldeblby:— “That  this  meeting,  fully  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  continued  exertion  to  augment  the  means  of  charitable  relief 
in  the  famine-stricken  districts,  pledges  itself  to  support  the  efforts  of  the 
Mansion  House  Executive  Relief  Committee  to  raise  further  subscriptions, 
and  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  this  Committee  should  not  relax  in  its 
appeals  to  the  public.” 

Propo.‘<ed  by  Mr  C.  Meeneesheya,  and  seconded  by  Mr  Abbuthnot  : — 
”  That  the  best  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lobd 
Mavob  for  bis  conduct  in  the  chair.” 

The  Funds  subscribed  will  be  devoted  to  the  alleviation  of  distress  which 
cannot  easily  be  reached  by  Governmental  interfefencu. 

Subscriptions  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Lobd  Mayor,  or  the  following 
Banks:— Tlie  lmpi‘rial  Bank,  Lothbury,  E.C.;  Messrs  Glyn,  Mills,  and 
Co.,  Lombard  street ;  Messrs  Coutts  aud  Co.,  59  Strand ;  Messrs  Herrics, 
Farquhar.  and  Co.,  St  James’s-street,  S  W. ;  and  National  Bank  of  India, 
80  King  William  street.  Cash  payments  should  be  made  in  the  office  of 
the  Private  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Mayou  (Mr  V'ine),  at  the  Mansion-house. 

JOHN  R.  8.  VINE,  Secretary. 

April  16th,  1874.  G.  J.  W.  WINZAR,  Cashier. 


SEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper 
78.  6d.  Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  28.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and 
family  plate,  5s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  encravud 
Crest,  128.  6d.  Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.— T.  CULLETON,  Engraver 
to  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  25  Cranboume-street  (comer  of  st 
Martin’s -lane). 


pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beauti. 


KJ  contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beauti- 
fully  stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 
Die  engraved  free  of  charge.— T.  CULLETON,  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  25  Cranbourne  street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-lane). 


T:>AISED  MONOGRAMS,  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

J-Tk;  ream  of  paper  and  125  high  flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours 
with  a  beautiful  monogram,  Os.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.— T.  CtlL- 
LETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Diesinker  to  the  Boai^  of  Trade 
25  Cranbourne-street  (corner  of  St  31artin’s-laue).  ' 


ULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN 


require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  Is. ;  Name  Plate, 
28.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  28.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  58.  • 
with  directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cran- 
bourne-street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C. 


SIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select 
from  £2  28.  ;  £3  38. ;  £4  Is. ;  £6  68. ;  £6  168. ;  very  massive,  £10  lOs. ; 
Heavy  knuckle-dusters,  £16  168.  Send  size  of  Anger  by  Atting  a  piece  of 
thread,  and  mention  the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Mouugrain 
engraved  on  the  Rings. — T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboume- 
street  (comer  of  St  Jlmrtin’s-laue),  W.C. 


pOMPLEXION  PILLS  (Alex.  Ross’s).— They  quickly 
clear  the  skin.  Improve  the  health,  and  make  oil  faces  bright  and 
pleasing.  28.  9d.,  sent  by  post  for  34  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS,  LL.D., 
248  Hl(^i  Holboni,  London. 


VISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

2s.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
cards,  Afty  each,  Afty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  13s.  6d.— 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboume-street  (comer  of  St 
Martin's-Iane). 


Grey  hair. — 248  High  Holbom,  London.  ALEX. 

ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme¬ 
diately  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  iu  effect.  Price 
;Js.  6d.,  58.  6d.,  and  lOs.  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  S4,  and  144  stamps.  ALEX. 
ROSS’S  Cantharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  38.  6d. 


Monograms  and  crests  for  albums, 

STAMPED  in  many  colours,  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  9s. 
The  following  are  ready : — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Roval  Family,  the 
Emperor  and  French  Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
from  1070  to  1870 -the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Rej^mental 
aud  Navy  Badges,  the  Dukes,  Marquises,  Karls,  Barons,  and  British  Com¬ 
moners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets  Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  ilono- 
grams.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags  of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are 
named.  The  whole  series  of  0,'X)O  different  ert'sts  for  £20.  By  T.  CUL¬ 
LETON,  Engraver  to  the  <)ue>en  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cranboume- 
street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-laue),  W.C. 


Spanish  fly  is  the  acting  ingredient  in  ALEX. 

ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES  OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers 
and  thickens  Hair.  3s.  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  54  stamps. — ALEX.  ROSS, 
248  High  Holbom,  London,  opposite  Day  aud  Martin’s. — Hair  Dye,  3s.  6d. ; 
Face  Powder,  Is. 


A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 

will,  in  two  days,  cause  grey  bair  or  whiskers  to  become  their 
original  colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  is  merely  neces¬ 
sary  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the  aid  of  the  hair-brush,  when,  in  forty- 
eight  hours,  greyness  entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  iu  it. 
Price  lOs-  6d.,  sent  for  stamps. — 248  High  Holbom,  London. 


rPHE  ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the  BIRKBECK 

X  BUILDING  SOCIETY 

EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700.000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


IFTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS  ready  to  be  advance<l 


X  by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  Lease¬ 
hold  Securities  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 


[3HCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard-street  aud  Charing 

L  cross,  London.  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL, 
Secrctarits— J.  BROOMFIELD. 


HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH, 

with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY',  29  and 
30  Southampton -buildings.  Chancery-lane. 


OW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Possesssion, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton-buildlngs,  Chancery-lane. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

From  South-  From  Venice  From 

ampton.  (calling  at  Ancona).  Brindisi. 

Every  Thursday,  _ 

at  2  p.m. 

Every'  Thursday,  f  Every  F riday 
at  2  p.m.  \  morning. 


GIBRALTAR  1 
MALTA  j 

ALEXANDRIA  ) 
ADEN 

BOMBAY  J 

GALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 

AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEALAND 


Every  Monday, 
at  5  a.m. 


BIRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1851.  29  and  30 South- 
ampton-buildings.  Chancery-lane.  i 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest.  ..  * 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  books  supplied .  ,  »  j 

Purchases  and  Sales  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds, 
and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours.  Ten  till  Four ;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


Thursday,  April  i  Friday  morning, /Monday,  April 
9  and  23,  at  I  April  17,  and  20,  and  May  4, 

2  p.m.,  and.1  May  1,  and at  5  a.m.,  and 
every  alternate  every  alternate  every  alternate 

Thursday.  ^  Friday.  Monday. 

Thursday,  April  /  Friday  morning.  /  Monday,  April 

20,  at  5  a.m., 
&  every  fourth 
Monday. 


9,  at  2  p.m., 

&  every  fourth 
Thursday. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  from  the  eastward  of  Suez 
returning  by  the  Company’s  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their 
arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  viA  Bombay,  to  the  princlDal 
Railway  Stations  iu  India,  and  througii  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office,  'tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBEAU  and  CO.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information 
apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices.  122  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  •  and  for 
Passenger  and  Parcel  business  only,  at  25  Cockspur-street,  S.W 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Jf 
the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  YVHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalieo, 
perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy. 
the  Red  Seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

‘‘KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot - 
20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 
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Issue  of  500  Seven  fer  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Debenture  Bonds  of  f  100  each, 

BEING  THE  BALANCE  OF  £100,000  DEBENT0RES,  REPAYABLE  IN  TEN  YEARS,  OF  THE 

RIVER  PLATE  AND  BRAZIL  TELEGRAPH 

\ 

O  O  P 

(COMPANHIA  TELEGRAPHICA  PLATINO-BRAZILEIRA). 

Incorporated  as  a  Societe  Anonyme  under  the  Laws  of  the  Empire  of  Brazil. 

Under  Exclusive  Privilege  from  the  Imperial  Government  of  Brazil  for  60  years  for  Submarine  Telegraph 
Communication  between  the  Capital  of  Brazil  and  the  States  of  the  River  Plate. 

To  be  worked  and  maintained  free  of  charge  to  this  Company  by  the  Western  .and  Brazilian  Telegraph  Company 
(Limited),  on  the  terms  of  this  Company  receiving  20  per  cent,  of  the  entire  Gross  Receipts  of  the  united 
system.  These  Debenture  Bonds  are  a  first  charge  on  the  entire  net  receipts  accruing  to  the  Company  from 
the  Cables  and  Land  Lines,  and  are  secured  by  a  Deed  of  Mortgage  executed  to  Trustees  for  the  Bondholders. 


The  Debenture  Bonds  are  to  Bearer,  with  Coupons  for  the  Interest  attached,  payable  Half-yearly  in  Gold  in 
London,  at  the  Banking-house  of  Messrs  Grant  Brothers  &  Co.,  on  1st  March  and  1st  September  in  each  year. 

ISSUE  PRICE,  £90  PER  £100  DEBENTURE  BOND. 

The  rate  of  Interest  to  the  Investor  will  be  about  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  price  of  Subscription,  in  addition 
to  a  Bonus  of  £10  per  Bond,  as  the  Debenture  Bonds  are  paid  off  at  Par. 


Messrs  GRANT  BROTHERS  and  CO.,  as  Bankers  and  Agents  in  Europe, 
are  authorised  br  the  River  Plate  and  Brazil  Telegraph  Company  (Com- 
panhiaTelegraphica  Platino-Brazileira),  to  offer  for  public  subscription  the 
above-mentioned  500  First  Mortgage  Debenture  Bonds  of  £100  each,  being 
the  balance  of  £100,00<j,  constituting  the  entire  Debenture  Capital  of  the 
Company. 

The  Price  of  Subscription  is  £90  per  £100  Debenture  Boud,  payable  as 
follows 


£5  per  Debenture  Bond  on  Application. 

25  „  „  Allotmeut. 

20  „ 

ye 

l<4t  June,  1874. 

20  „ 

9f 

1st  July,  1874. 

20  „ 

ft 

Ist  August,  1874. 

£90 

Payment  in  anticipation  of  the  instalments  may  be  made  in  one  payment 
OD  allotment,  under  discount  at  the  rate  of  £5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  Debenture  Bonds  bear  interest  at  Seven  percent,  per  annum,  payable 
^  Coupons  attached,  hal^early,  in  London,  at  the  Banking-house  of 
Messrs  Grant  Brothers  and  Co.,  on  the  Ist  March  and  1st  September  in  each 
fear,  the  principal  being  repayable  at  par — namely  £100  per  Debenture 
Bond,  on  1st  March,  lrs84. 

The  River! Plate  and  Brazil  Telegraph  Company  (Companhia  Tele- 
frapltica  Platino-Brazileira)  is  formed  to  complete  the  chain  df  communi¬ 
cation  between  Europe  and  South  America,  by  connecting  by  a  Submarine 
Cable  the  City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  capital  of  Brazil,  with  the  Cities  of 
Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres. 

For  this  purpose  an  exclusive  privilege  ^a^been  grated  by  the  Imperial 
Government  of  Brazil  for  a  period  of  sixty  yei»s.  y 

By  this  concession  facilities  will  be  afforded  toXhe^mportant  commercial 
dutricts  of  the  River  Plate  and  (by  the  Transandine  Telegraph  system)  to 
Valparaiso  and  the  West  Coast  of  South  America,  not  only  for  inter¬ 
communication,  but  also  for  communicating  by  telegraph  directly  with 
harope. 

The  Submarine  Cables,  about  1,130  miles  in  length,  have  been  constructed 
by  the  well-known  firm  of  Jlessrs  Siemens  Brothers,  and  have  been 
d^patchedto  Brazil  by  the  steamers  “  Ambassador  ’’and  “  Gomos." 

By  the  latest  advices  the  steamer  “  Ambassador  ”  had  arrived  at  Rio  de 
•Melro,  and  was  laying  the  first  portion  of  the  Cables ;  the  steamer 

Gomos”  would,  upon  her  arrival,  proceed  to  lay  the  remainder,  and  the 
intelligence  th^t  the  whole  of  the  Cables  have  been  completely  and  success- 
*^1  ®»y  now  be  dally  expected. 

the  specifications  of  the  Cables  have  been  prepared  by  Sir  William  Thorn¬ 
ton  and  Professor  Fleerning  Jen  kin,  the  well-known  Electricians  and  Tele- 
Engineers,  under  whose  superintendence  they  have  been  constructed. 

The  Company  also  owns  the  land  lines  erected  under  the  concession 
ffanted  by  the  Moiitevidean  Government  for  that  Republic. 

An  Agreement  has  been  entered  into  with  the  Western  and  Brazilian 
leie^ph  Company  (Limited),  whose  line  extends  from  Par4  to  Rio  de 
••neiro,  to  work  and  maintain,  free  of  charge,  all  the  Cables  of  this  Com- 
^y.  and  to  pay  to  this  Company,  for  the  term  of  forty  years,  20  per  cent. 

ine  gross  receipts  of  the  entire  system  between  Paiii  on  the  north  and 
Montevideo  on  the  south. 

-iij^'^tJTcement  has  also  been  made  between  the  Montevidean  and  Bra- 
I**offraph  Company  -  whose  Cable  extends  from  Montevideo  to  the 
frontier,  ana  which  was  laid  on  6th  September  last— by  which  that 
agrees  to  band  over  its  Cable  to  this  Company,  receiving  for  the 
th.  vr  the  20  per  cent,  to  he  received  by  this  Company  from 

Brazilian  Telegraph  Company. 

the  net  receipts  coming  to  this  Company  from  Ithe  working  of  the 
Menr^  the  land  lines,  the  Debenture  Itonds  now  for  .subscription  are 
fif  the  Ro  charge  by  a  deed  of  mortgage  duly  executed  to  Trustees 


I  The  Western  and  Brazilian  Company  have  already  completed  the  laying 
I  of  their  lines  from  Para  to  Pernambuco  and  from  Pernambuco  to  Rio  de 
:  Janeiro. 

The  Debentures  take  precedence  over  the  Share  Capital  of  £400,000. 

!  I'he  total  amount  required  for  the  interest  on  the  £100,000  Debentures  is 
I  only  £7,(X)0  per  annum,  and  the  estimate  of  receipts,  from  competent 
persons  resident  in  Brazil,  is  from  £50,000  to  £70,000  per  annum,  therefore 
i  affording  an  unusually  large  margin  for  security. 

Scrip  Certificates  to  bearer  will  be  issued  against  allotment  letters  and 
'  receipts  for  deposit,  and  will  be  exchanged  for  the  Bonds  at  the  Banking- 
house  of  Messrs  Grant  Brothers  and  Co.,  as  London  Agents  for  the  Com- 
I  pany,  when  all  the  payments  are  completed. 

Certified  Copies  of  the  Concessions,  Ac.,  may  be  inspected  at  the  Oflices 
I  of  Messrs  West  and  King,  Solicitors,  66  Cannon-street,  K.C.,  London. 

'  where  also  the  Agreements  with  the  VV^estem  and  Brazilian  Telegraph 
I  Company  and  the  Montevidean  and  Brazilian  Telegraph  Company  may 
j  be  seen. 

I  Applications  must  be  made  in  the  annexed  Form,  accompanied  by  the 
i  deposit  of  £5  per  Debenture  Bond  on  the  number  applied  for.  Should  the 
amount  allotted  not  require  the  whole  sum  so  paid,  the  surplus  will  be 
'  applied  towards  the  payment  of  the  amount  due  on  allotment. 

in  case  of  default  in  payment  of  any  instalments,  all  previous  payments 
I  will  be  liable  to  forfeiture. 

I  In  case  DO  allotment  is  made,  the  deposit  will  be  returned  forthwith  with- 
,  out  deduction. 

Forms  of  Subscription  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


In  addition  to  the  favourable  terms  above  mentioned,  Messrs  Grant 
Brothers  and  Co.  desire  to  draw  special  attention  to  the  fact  of  this  Com- 

Kony  dilfering  from  nearly  all  other  Telegraph  Companies,  in  the  fact  of  its 
aving  an  exclusive  concession  or  monopoly  for  a  period  of  60  years  over 
the  enormous  traffic  ol  the  River  Plate  and  Brazil,  secured  by  the  same. 

Debentures  on  Telegraph  enterprises  are  now  fully  recognised  as  an 
eligible  security ;  as  an  illustration  may  be  mentioned  the  Six  per  Cent. 
Deueiitures  of  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  which  are  officially  quoted 
at  the  London  Stock  Exchange  at  103  105  c.d  per  £100  Bond,  whilst  the 
Eight  per  Cent.  Preference  Shares  of  the  Mediterranean  Extension  Tele¬ 
graph  are  qnoted  110  to  120  percent. 

London,  24  Lombard-street,  E.C.,  16th  April,  1874. 


FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

ISSUE  of  500  SEVEN  PER  CENT.  DEBENTURE  BONDS  of  £100  Each, 
being  the  Balance  of  £100,000  Debentures,  of  the 

RIVER  PLATE  AND  BRAZIL  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 

(Companhia  Telegraphlca  Platina-Brazileira). 

Price  of  Issue — £90  per  £100  Debenture  Bond. 

To  Messrs  Grant  Brothers  and  Co.,  24  Lombard-street,  E.C.,  London. 

I  request  that  you  will  allot  to  me  of  the  above-mentioned 

Debenture  Bonds,  on  which  I  enclose  £  ,  being  the  reouired  deposit 

of  £5  per  Bond,  and  I  agree  to  accept  the  said  Debenture  bonds,  or  any 
less  number  you  may  allot  me,  and  to  make  the  remaining  payments 
thereon,  in  accordance  with  the  Prospectus  issued  by  you,  dated  16th  April, 
1874. 

Name  at  full  length  . . 

Address  . 

Date . . 

Signature . 
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FRAGRANT  SOAP. 

The  celebrated  “  UNITED  SERVICE  ”  TABLET  is  famed  for  it. 
delightful  fragrance  and  beneficial  effect  on  the  sldn. 

Manufactured  by 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting  Candles 
Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others 

*»•  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS 
ELLIS’S  EUTHIN  VATEES, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for  GOUT.  Lithi. 

and  Potass.  * 

CORKS  BRANDED  “R.  ELLIS  and  SON,  RUTHIN,"  and  e^ 
label  bears  their  trade  mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 

London  Agents — 

W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta-street,  Cavendish-square. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS.  *  ““ 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in^^close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wlgmore- 
street.  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman  sanarei  an<i 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C.  ^ 


12  Table  Forks  . 
12De8Bertdo.  . 
12  Table  Spoons 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Tea  do.  . 
2  Salt  do.  . 
I  Mustard  do.  . 
6  Egg  do.  . 
1  Gravy  do.  . 
1  Soup  Ladle  . 
1  Fish  Knife  . 
1  Butter  Knife. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  thstesch 
Bottle, prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
years,  signed  “  Elizabeth  Lazenby.” 


*i  Sauce  Ladles. 


1  Sugar  Sifter. 
1  Sugar  Tongs. 


SLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street 
Established  1807. 


Cruet  Frames,  ISs,  6d.  to  708.;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  TOs.  to  2008.; 
Comer  Dishes,  £6  15b.  the  Set  or  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  258.  to  508. ;  and 
every  article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be 
re-silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.— IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles, 
and  to  balance. 

Istsize.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .  £0  16  0  .  £1  0  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.056.060 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manu¬ 
facture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  c5ntains  the  largest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from 
7s.  6d. ;  hip  baths,  from  158. ;  pen  baths,  138.  6d.;  sets  of  toilet  ware.  188. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and 

Block-tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  com¬ 
mencing  at  188.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  288.  Silver  Pattern, 
with  electro-plated  handles,  408. 

SLACK’S  “  STRAND  ”  RAZOR  excels  all  others. 

lO  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the 
money  returned  if  not  approved  of. 

SLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

Is  the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  38.  6d.  to  Os. 

Bronzed  F eiiders,  lOs.  to  30s. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  6.58.  to  1208. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  3s.  to  58.  yd. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  toGOs. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  49.  6d.  to  309. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  IHs.  6d.  to  858. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  458.  to  958. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three.  Os.  6d.  to  308. 

I’apier  Muche  ditto,  .308.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6s*  Cd.  to  148.  6d. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY 

REl^UISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  .  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  .  .  .  .  24  19  0 

OLACKS  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

or  sent  post  free,  containing  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices 
of  Fenders,  Fire-iroiiB,  Furnishing  Irohiuongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and 
Electro-plated  Wares,  Table-Cutlery,  &c.  No  person  should  furnish 
without  one. 


DINNEFORD^S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION;  and  as  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-street,  London, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


TO  INVESTORS, 


SAFE  INVESTMENTS. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  15  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM. 

Bead  SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR  (post  free). 

APRIL  EDITION  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages). 
CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing 
most  reliable  information  to  Investors.  It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and 
safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices,  Keports, 
Dividends,  &c.  Ac.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreijm  Railwaj  i, 
Debentures,  Banks,  Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares.  Ac. 

MESSRS  SHARP  A  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS, 

33  Poultry,  London.  Established  1852. 

Bankers:  London  and  Westminster,  Lothburt,  London,  E.C. 


REYNELL’S  PRINTING  OFFICE 


ESTABLISHED  1735 


PRINTING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
NEWSPAPERS, 

BOOK-WORK, 

MAGAZINES, 

PAMPHLETS, 

SOCIETIES’  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS, 
CATALOGUES,  Ac.  Ac. 


OLLO WAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS. 


Sure  Relief. 

X  X  The  weak  and  enervated  sulft  r  severely  from  nervous  aflections  when 
storms  or  electric  disturbances  amtate  the  atmosphere.  Neuralgia,  gouty 
pan^,  and  Hying  pains,  very  distressing  to.  a  delicate  system,  may  be 
readily  removed  bv  rubbing  tliia  Ointment  upon  the  affected  part  after  it 
has  been  fomented  with  warm  water.  The  Pills,  taken  occasionally  in  the 
doaea  prescribed  by  the  inatructiona,  keep  the  digestion  in  order,  excite  a 
free  flow  of  healthy  bile,  and  replenish  the  impoverished  blood  with  those 
richer  constituents  which  result  from  thoroughly  assimilated  food— in  the 
absence  of  which  the  strongest  must  inevitably  soon  sink  into  feebleness, 
and  the  delicate  find  it  dll&cult  to  maintain  existence.  Holloway’s  Oint¬ 
ment  and  Pills  are  infallible  remedies. 


XSTIMATBS  BT  POST,  OB  ON  APPLICATION  T® 

JTTLE  PULTENEY-STREET,  LONDON, 
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new  books  and  new  editions. 

- 0 - 

Five  works  by.fredk.  w,  robertson,  m.a. 

1.  Lecturbs  and  Addresses,  with  other  Literary  Remains. 

Crown  8vo.  [Preparing. 

2.  Sermons.  Four  Series.  Crown  8vo,  each,  Ss.  6d. 

3.  Lectures  on  the  Corinthians.  Crown  8vo,  cs. 

4.  Analysis  op  Mr  Tennyson’s  ‘  In  Memoriam.*  Fcap.  8vo,  2$. 
s.  The  Education  op  the  Human  Race.  From  Lessing.  Fcap. 
8vo,  28.  0d. 

Five  works  by  stopford  a.  brooke,  m.a. 

1.  Theology  in  the  English  Poets.  Cr.  8vo.  [Immediately. 

2.  Christ  in  Modern  Life.  Seventh  Edition.  78.  6d. 

3.  Sermons,  preached  in  St  James’s  Chapel.  Seventh  Edition.  6s. 

4.  Sermons,  preached  in  St  James’s  Chapel.  Second  Series. 

Crown  8vo.  [In  the  press. 

5.  Freedom  in  the  Church  op  England.  Second  Edition. 

38. 6d. 

Four  works  by  c.  j.  vaughan,  d.d. 

1.  The  Solidity  op  True  Religion.  Crown  8to.  [Preparing. 

2.  Forget  Thine  Own  People:  An  Appeal  for  Missions. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

3.  Words  op  Hope,  from  the  Pnlpit  of  the  Temple  Church. 
Third  Edition.  5s. 

4.  The  Young  Life  Equipping  Itself  fob  God’s  Service. 
Fourth  Edition.  38.  M. 

rpHREE  WORKS  BY  H.  R.  HA  WEIS,  M.A. 

J.  1.  Speech  in  Season.  Crown  8vo,  98.  [Immediately. 

2.  Thoughts  for  the  Times.  Sixth  Edition.  78.  6d. 

3.  Unsectarian  Family  Prayers.  Small  square.  [Shortly. 

The  higher  life  ;  its  Reality,  Experience,  and 

Destiny.  By  J.  BALDWIN  BROWN,  B. A.,  Author  of  ‘  The  Soul’s 
Exodus,*  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  [Immediately. 

The  history  of  the  REVOLUTION  of  1688.  By 

C.  D.  YONGE,  Regius  Professor,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  Crown 
8to,  cloth,  6s.  [Immediately. 

- o  ■ 

NEW  NOVELS. 

WAITING  for  TIDINGS.  By  the  Author  of  'White 

and  Black.*  3  vols.  [Immediately. 

JUDITH  GWYNNE.  By  Lisle  Carr.  3  vols. 

U  “Mr  Carr’s  novel  is  certainly  amusing.  .  .  .  There  is  ranch 
variety,  and  the  dialogue  and  incident  never  flag  to  the  finish.**— 
Athenaum. 

“  Displays  much  dramatic  skill**— Courant. 

T'OO  LATE.  By  Mrs  Nkw;man.  2  vols. 

X  “  One  of  the  pleasant,  graceful  little  novelettes,  in  which  the  best 

of  our  lady  novelists  and  their  special  readers  take  delight,  and  of 
its  kind,  a  very  good  specimen.*’— Standard. 

“  UnquestioD^lv  interesting.**— Aformnj/  Advertiser. 

“  A  most  attractive  story.**— Leeds  Mercury. 

HENRY  S.  KING  and  CO.,  65  Oomhill,  and  12  Patemoeter-row. 

MOLESWORTH’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

This  day,  Vol.  I.,  price  68.,  of 
A  CHEAP  EDITION, 

In  3  vols.,  crown  8vo,  carefully  revised,  and  carried  up  to  March,  1874,  of 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

FROM  1830  TO  THE  RESIGNATION  OF  THE  GLADSTONE 

MINISTRY. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  NASSAU  MOLES  WORTH. 

From  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bright’s  Speech  at  Birmingham. 

“  It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  the  history  of  our  country  that  is  nearest 
oar  own  times  young  men  are  least  acquainted  with.  It  is  not  written  in 
bistories  that  were  read  at  school,  and  they  are  not  old  enough,  as  I  am  old 
enough,  to  remember  almost  every  political  fact  since  the  great  Reform  Bill 
I  wish  young  men  would  read  some  history  of  this  period.  A 
neighbour  and  a  friendof  mine,  a  mo.<>t  intelligent  and  accomplished  clergy¬ 
man— Mr  Moles  worth -has  published  a  work,  being  a  politicsd  history  of 
fingiMd  from  the  year  1830— that  is,  from  the  first  Reform  Bill— until  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years ;  a  book  honestly  written,  in  which  facts  are 
Plmnly,  and  I  believe  truly  stated,  and  a  work  which  would  give  great 
miormation  to  all  the  young  men  of  the  country,  if  they  could  be  prevailed 
npon  to  read  it” 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 

pRENCH  GRAMMAR.  Bv  M.  DarquI:,  Principal 

French  Master  of  Dulwich  College.  Price  28.  6d. 

HACHETTE  and  CO.,  18  King  William- street,  Strand,  London. 

A  NTI-SLAVEKY  BEPORTEE,  April  1,  1874.  With 

Engraving.  Contents :  — 

1-  the  slave  trade  in  EGITPT-Address  to  Lieutenant  C.  E. 

AGAINST  ASHANTEE— Memorial  to  Lord  Clarendon  on 
3.  Trade  in  West  Africa,  and  reply. 

“^'MOKIAL  on  OUTRAGE  OF  JUSTICE  ON  ZULU  WOMEN, 

4  J’pply- 

•  ^**GHANISTAN,  THE  SLAVE  TRADE  IN-Memorial  to  the 
5  rn^TrS****®*  Salisbury. 

■  coolies  in  CUBA  AND  PERU,  wretched  condition- 

6l  PAf  Lord  Granville  on  Chinese  Commission. 

7.  Fill  SLAVE  TRADE  IN— lU-treatmeut  in  Queensland. 

MJI,  SLAVE  TRADING  IN,  &c. 

British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society’s  Office, 
«>w.  ;  and  ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Patemoster- 


13  Great  Marlborough- street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 

SPAIN  and  the  SPANIARDS.  By  Azamat- 

BATUK.  2  vols..  218. 

'*  A  highly  interesting  and  amusing  book.**— Examiner. 

'*  Here  is  at  last  a  book  on  Spain  of  the  kind  we  have  been  making  for. 
Azamat  Batuk  fills  his  pages  with  his  personal  experiences  among  the 
armed  factions  who  are  contesting  the  government  of  the  country,  and 
describes  the  men  who  have  made  themselves  conspicuous.  Altogether,  his 
galleiT  of  contemmrary  portraits  is  alone  sufficient  to  recommend  his 
hook..^'— Saturday  Review. 

THROUGH  RUSSIA  :  From  ST  PETERS- 

BUB6  to  ASTRAKHAN  .nd  the  CRIMEA.  By  Mrs  QUTHRIE. 
2  vols.,  with  Illustrations,  21s. 

**  A  brightly  written  account  of  a  tour  by  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  and  so 
down  the  Voljga  and  Don  to  the  Crimea.”— 

VOLS.  III.  AND  IV.  OF  THE 

HISTORY  of  TWO  QUEENS:  CATHARINE 

of  ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLETN.  By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  308.,  COMPLETING  THE  WORK. 

WORDS  of  HOPE  and  COMFORT  to  THOSE 

in  SORROW.  DEDICATED  BY  PERMISSION  TO  THE 
QUEEN.  1  vol.,  58..  bound. 

**  The  writer  of  the  tenderly  conceived  letters  in  this  volume  was  Mrs 
Julius  Hare,  a  sister  of  Mr  Maurice.  They  are  instinct  with  the  devont 
submissiveness  and  fine  sympathy  which  we  associate  with  the  name  of 
Maurice;  but  in  her  there  is  added  a  winningness  of  tact,  and  sometimes, 
too,  a  directness  of  language,  which  we  barmy  find  even  in  the  brother. 
They  cannot  fail  to  afford  much  comfort  to  a  wide  circle.”—  British  Quarteriy 
Review. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

CLAUDE  MEADOWLEIGH  :  ARTIST.  By 

Captain  W.  E.  MONTAGUE.  3  voh. 

FOR  LOVE  and  LIFE.  By  Mrs  Oliphant, 

Author  of  ‘  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,*  Ac.  3  vols.  [April  24. 

GENTIANELLA.  By  Mrs  Randolph.  3  vols. 

*“  Gentianella*  will  rank  with  the  best  novels  of  onr  day.  The  plot  is 
interesting,  original,  and  skilfnlly  worked  out,  and  the  characters  are  true 
to  nature."’ — Churf  Journal. 

SECOND  COUSIN  SARAH.  By  F.  W. 

ROBINSON,  Author  of ‘Grandmother’s  Money,*  ‘No  Chorcb,*  Ac. 
“A  readable  novel.  It  has  plenty  of  incident." — Athenceum. 

NATHANIEL  VAUGHAN:  PRIEST  and 

MAN.  By  PREDERIK A  MACDONALD.  3  Tola 
‘‘There  is  mu(^  of  power  and  of  interest  in  this  novel.” — Pott  Mall  Gazette. 

OUT  of  COURT.  By  Mrs  Cashel  Hoet. 

‘‘A  story  of  considerable  power  and  of  noble  aim.” — Spectator. 

Just  published,  8vo,  cloth,  560  pp.,  price  16s., 

FOOD  AND  DIETETICS 

PHYSIOLOGICALLY  &  THERAPEUTICALLY  CONSIDERED. 

By  F.  W.  PAVY,  M.D ,  F.R.S., 

Physician  to,  and  Leetnrer  on  Physiology  at,  Guy's  Hospital. 

CONTENTS  ;— 


Introductory  Remarks  on  the  Dyna¬ 
mic  Relations  of  Food. 

On  the  Origin  of  Food. 

The  Constituent  Elements  of  Food. 

Alimentary  l^inciples :  their  Classi¬ 
fication,  Chemical  Relations,  Diges¬ 
tion,  Assimilation,  and  Physio¬ 
logical  Usea 

A  Descriptive  Account  of  the  various 
Alimentary  Substances  of  the 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Kingdoms, 
and  of  their  respective  Dietetic 
Properties. 

Beverages — Water,  Tea,  Coffee, 
Chicory,  Cocoa,  Beer,  Cider,  Wines, 
Spirits,  Liqueora 

Condiments. 

Preservation  of  Food. 


I  Principles  of  Dietetics— Alimentary 
Requirements  under  various  con¬ 
ditions,  and  the  Adjustment  of 
j  Food  to  meet  them. 

Practical  Dietetics— Foods  of  varions 
Nations,  Animal  and  Vegetable 
j  Foods,  Amount  of  Food,  Times  of 
Eating,  Processes  of  Cooking. 

Diet  of  Infanta 
I  Diet  for  Training. 

I  Therapeutic  Dietetics — Dietetic  Pre¬ 
cepts  based  on  Physiological  Prln- 
I  clples  for  Disordered  States  of  the 
System. 

Dietetic  l*reparations  for  the  Sick¬ 
room. 

Hospital  Dietaries. 


London ;  J.  A  A.  CHURCHILL,  and  SIMPKIN,’ MARSHALL,  fc  CO. 


epHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  272,  will  be 

X  published  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT. 


CONTENTS ; 


*^nce  3d. ;  by  poet,  3id. 


I.  THE  WAR  BETWEEN  PRUSSIA  AND  ROME. 

11.  SAMUEL  WILBERFORCE. 

III.  MEDICAL  CHARITIES  OF  LONDON. 

IV.  RUSSIAN  ADVANCES  IN  CENTRAL  ASIA.  , 

V.  ALLEGED  APOSTACY  OF  WENTWORTH  (LORD  STRAF¬ 
FORD). 

VI.  GILLRAY’S  CARICATURES. 

VII.  IRISH  HOME  RULE  IN  THE  LAST  CENTURY. 

VIII.  DISCOVERIES  AT  TROY. 

IX.  FALL  OF  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-itreet. 


THE  EXAMINER,  APRIL  18,  1874 


I?  *3^  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER, 

„  BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  ’ 

SENDS  A  CATALOGUE  GRATIS  AND  POST  PAID. 

It  contains  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  bis  unrivalled  Stock, 
lists  of  prices,  and  plans  of  the  30  LARGE  SHOW  ROOMS 
At  39  Oxford  Street;  1,  la,  2,  3,  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,  6,  and  6  Perry’s  Place;  and  1  Newman  Yard,  London,  W, 

pUTLERY.^TI 

ment,  all 
The  Blades  are  all  of 
the  finest  Steel. 

Per  dozen. 

Scinch  ivory  handles...] 

3}  do.  balanced  do . . 

4  do.  do . { 

3}  fine  ivory  do . 

4  do.  extra  lar^e  do.  ...j 
4  do.finest African  ivory 
Do.,  with  silver  ferules 
Do.,  silvered  blades  ...j 
Nickel  electro  silvered' 

handles . I  23  .  ;  19  .  |  7  g 

KITCHEN  REQUISITES,  arranired 

in  Four  Sets,  each  complete  in  Itself.  ® 

I  2  I  3  1*4 

U  8.  d.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 
27  11  5  11  14  4  4  12  5 
17  16  10  8  19  11  3  19  9 


iTHE  PERFECT  SUPnSTITUTE  for 

X  SILVER.— The  REAL  NICK  EL  SILVER. 
Introduced  more  than  .30  years  ago  by  WILLIAM 
A  nURTDN,  when  plat ea  by  the  patent  process  of 
Memrs  KIkington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  doubt  the 
best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be  used 
as  such,  either  u.xefullv  or  ornamentally,  as  bv  no 
possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  real  silver. 

A  emnll,  u*«eful  Set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality 
for  finish  and  durability,  os  follows : 


T>EDDING  MANUFACTURED  on 

A  J  the  premises  and  guaranteed  by  WILLIAM 
S.  BURTON. 

For  Bedsteads.  Width:  I  3  ft.  {4  ft.  6  in. I  6  ft. 


assort- 


I  Carvers 
jper  Pair. 


Kitchen  Uten¬ 
sils  . 

and 


Brushes 
Turnery 

Total  per  setijlOO  11  sUs  8  3'20  14  3|  8  1^1 

Dish-covers  and  hot- water 

DISHES,  in  ever>’  variety,  and  of  the 


ED-ROOM  FURNITURE. 


Total .  I  8  19  3!  11  19  6]  13  0  6 

Any  Article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices. 
An  Oak  Chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a  rela¬ 
tive  number  of  Knives,  Ac..  £2  1.5h. 

A  second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  : 

Table  Spoons  and  Forks...£l  .3s  per  dozen. 
Dessert  ,,  ,,  •••  Ls  ,, 

Tea  ,,  128  ., 

Tea  and  COFFEE  SETS,  Electro 

Silver,  in  great  variety,  from  £3  15s.  to  £25. 
Dish  f'overa,  Electro  Silver,  from  £10  the  Set  of 
Four  to  £2i.  Corner  Dishes,  Electro  Silver,  from 
from  £7  10s  to  £1S  18s  the  Set  of  Four  ;  Warmers, 
£7  2s.  fid.  to  £15  l-'is.  Biscuit  Boxes,  from  148. 
to  £5  lOs.  Cruet  and  Liquor  Frames,  Electro 
Silver,  Ac.,  at  proportionate  prices.  The  largest 
Stock  in  existence  of  plated  dessert  Knives  and 
Forks,  and  Fish-eating  Knives  and  Forks  and 
Carvers. 

All  kinds  of  roplatlng  done  by  the  patent  process. 

Baths  and  toilet  ware.— The 

stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest,  newest, 
and  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  Public. 

Gas  Furnace  Baths,  from  £0  1.38.  ta  £22  lOs. 
Portable Shower8,88.6d.  I  Pillar  Showers,  £3  lOs. 
Nursery,  25s.  to  408.  }  to  £6  8s, 

Hip,  158.  to  38s.  I  Sponging,  7s.  .3d.  to  388. 


WASHSTANDS....wide  3ft  3ft  6ln  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  158  fid  208  fid  248  Od 

Best  Polished  Pine  .  288  fid  32s  Od  368  Od 

Mahogany,  Circular  . 

Slarble-tops .  26s  Od  35s  Od  — 

Best  do.Square,  Marble- 

tops .  63s  Od  708  Od  878  6d 

DRAWERS  . wide  3ft  3ft  fiin  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  28s  Od  37s  Od  55s  Od 

Best  Polished  Pine .  57s  Od  728  6d  958  Od 

Best  Mahogany .  73s  fid  958  Od  130s  Od 

DRESSING-TABLES  3ft  3ft  fiin  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  178  Od  2l8  Od  258  Od 

Best  Polished  Pine .  258  fid  298  Od  338  Od 

Best  Mahogany,  Drawers  45s  Od  478  fid  558  Od 

WARDROBES,  with 

Drawers,  Trays,  and 
Hanging  Space  ...wide  3ft  4ft  6in  5ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  10.58  Od  11.58  Od  1278  fid 

Polished  IMne  .  1758  Od  lOOs  Od  2008  Od 

Best  Mahogany .  230s  Od  2558  Od  2908  Od 

American  Ash,  Birch,  Pitch  Pine,  &c.,  in 
proportion. 


INING-ROOM  FURNITURE. 


Patterns. 

Fiddle 
or  Old 
Silver. 

Bead 

or 

Thread. 

12  Table  forks  . 

£  s.  d. 

1  10  . 

£  8.  d. 
2  1  . 

12  Table  sjjoohs  . 

1  10  . 

2  1  . 

12  Dessert  forks  . 

1  2  . 

1  9  . 

12  Dessert  spoons  . 

1  2  . 

1  9  . 

12  Tea  Spoons . 

.  14  . 

1  0  . 

fi  Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bis. 

2  Sauce  ladles . 

.  9  . 

.  12  . 

.  6  . 

.  8  . 

1  Gravy  spoon . 

2  Salt  .*^poonH,  gilt  bis. 

.  6  . 

.  8  . 

.  3  . 

.  4  . 

1  Mustard  Spooii,gt.bl. 

.  1  fi 

.  2  . 

1  Pair  of  sugar  tongs 

.  2  6 

.  3  fi 

1  Pair  of  fish  carvers... 

.  18  fi 

1  3  6 

1  Butter  Knife  . 

.  2  9 

.  3  6 

1  Soup  indie . 

.  9  0 

.  11  .1 

1  Sugar  sifter . 

.  3  . 

.  4  .| 

